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642 THE STONE 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE STONE STEPS. 


WHILE yet the nineteenth age was young, 
And murmuring Rotha flowed unsung, 
Where Forestside stoops down to greet 
A cottage nestling at its feet; 
Two stalwart men, with ponderous crow, 
Dealt on the crag alternate blow; 
While Silver How across the vale, 
Kept reckoning of their noisy tale. 
Long time in vain with sinewy shock 
They smote the everlasting rock; 
Some rough-hewn steps at length repay 
The wearying toil of half a day. 
Then, as with measured pace and slow, 
From orchard seat to porch below, 
Their new-made path they trod; 
Quoth John, in mood of thoughtful glee, 
“Stone steps be these and steps shall be 
For many a year, when ye and me 
Lig girning undert’ sod!” * 


Thus he: — But William mused awhile, 
Scarce conscious of the kindly smile 
That showed him not illpleased to find, 
In that unlettered comrade’s mind 
Some rude resemblance to his own. 
To him from earliest youth was known 
What brotherhood is of guileless meh 
Who read the law of hill and glen; 
And scarcely seem’d to think it odd 
That John should prate of “ye and me” 
As heirs of common destiny, 
As though the world might little care, 
Or soon or late, which of the pair 

“ Lig girning undert’ sod!” 


Not all unwisely preached the swain; 

For still those time-worn steps remain, 
Where summer suns and wintry storms 
Have beat upon their rugged forms 

Full seventy years: though modern eare 
Has paved the steep with smoother stair, 
Through turf and moss you still may trace 
The harder angles of its face. 


The steps are there, but where are they, 
Companions of that ancient day? 
Not one their lot. In narrow bound 
Is circumscribed the common round 
Of dalesman’s life : to scale the rock 
And lead to fold the wandering flock; 
Snatch the late crop from autumn rain, 
And house in fear th’ half ripened grain; 
To win with no ignoble toil 
Scant living from a thankless soil; 
Thus John well played his humble part, 
With proud content, and honest heart. 


So lived and died: but now to tell, 
What portion to his work-mate fell. 
To err is human, and, if he 
Was not from human error free, 
You scarce shall find in all the age 
A juster life, a purer page; 
Yet was not thus his simple song 
Scatheless of scorn; but he with strong 


* Lie grinning under the sod. 


STEPS, ETC. 


Self-trust, conscious of mind sincere 
And lifelong purpose calmly clear, 
From his own time could well endure 
Detraction, of the future sure. 


‘ 
He willed that they who roam or dwell 
In those fair scenes he loved so well, 
To him, to them, for wisdom taught, 
Should homage pay of tender thought: 
’Twas his with poet’s ear to hear 
The ceaseless voice of fell and mere, 
To wait and learn what note of praise 
The solitary tarn might raise. ; 
The lone star peeping o’er the hill, 
The violet hiding near the rill, 
The lowliest thing in copse or field 
Some beauty taught, some truth revealed. 
With vantage small of wealth or birth, 
He made his verse a power on earth, 
Nor missed his lofty aim; 
He lived with loving eye to scan 
The inner soul of Nature’s plan, 
And wrote upon the heart of man 
A long enduring name. 
And now to both their time is o’er, 
And those two workmen work no more; 
The deed they wrought beside the hill, 
That bygone morn, is living still, 
* And still the steps are there. 
But they, long since together laid, 
Have slept beneath the sacred shade 
Of Grasmere’s House of Prayer. 


And see! there comes a pilgrim band 
From thorpe, from town, from ocean strand, 
From homes beyond the Western wave, 
To worship at their Poet’s grave. 
What though the crowd unheeding pass 
The little nameless mound of grass, 
That marks to few the peasant’s bed, 
No jealousies divide the dead: 
Partners of toil, and now of rest, 
They share a slumber not unblest, 
Beneath the hallowed sod. 
And once again in that far land 
Behind the veil, those two shall stand 
Equal before their God. 


WINGED SEEDS. 


Wart them, ye breezes, on from mind to mind, 
And whirl the bristly pappus high in air, 
And let each tender seed prolific find 
A welcome nook, a mould congenial, where 
It may develop its corolla fair, 
Dispread its calyx, and against rude wind 
Erect a firm stem, and the softest hair 
Upon its surface fearlessly unbind: — 
If any latent beauty in the germ 
Be casket of a truth more precious far, 
I charge you guard that beauty from the worm, 
And for the truth a way to light unbar; 
And all the seedling’s innate force confirm 





In souls which like well-watered gardens are, 
Temple Bar. J EARLE 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
MILTON. 


THE Puritan poet was bound to show 
us more of Puritanism than any other 
man; for the poet is in deepest union 
with the spirit of his time. In so far, in- 
deed, as he is a world-poet he will be 
more than his age ; he will stand up from 
the crowd to receive light from past gen- 
erations, and to “take the morning” of 
the future: but not the less will he be 
the child, the most characteristic child, 
of his time. No Puritan, not Cromwell 
himself, was more Puritan than Milton. 
Imagination singles out these two and 
places them apart, the Puritan poet and 
the Puritan king. In power of brain and 
fiery strength of will, in velocity and in- 
trepidity of intellectual vision, they were 
about equal. Cromwell was superior in 
massive sense and infallible certitude of 
practical glance ; Milton had the incom- 
municable gift of poetic genius, enabling 
him to extract the finest essence of Puri- 
tan nobleness, and preserve it for poster- 
ity, “married to immortal verse and 
equally immortal prose.” Watch well the 
steps of these two, and you will not fail 
to catch some notes of the music to 
which the historical procession of Puri- 
tanism marched. . 

John Milton, as we see him before the 
outbreak of the civil war, was the most 
comprehensively cultured young man in 
England, probably in Europe. The lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome were to him 
as mother tongues. He read the Italian 
poets and the great poetical masters of 
his own country. He was able to esti- 
mate all the Renaissance could tell or 
teach him. Here and there the dead 
hand of antiquity had struck with its 
stiffening touch into the poetry which he 
had already written. The glorious roll 
of music and imagery in the opening 
stanzas of his Hymn of the Nativity, 
leading us along a world veiled in maiden 
snow beneath amazed stars to the shep- 
herds waiting the angels’ song, had been 
broken by the alien and ignoble appari- 
tion of “the mighty Pan.” The gracious 
quietude and vivid simplicity of the lines 
in Comus, . 
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They left me then when the gray-hooded Even, 
Like a sad votarist in Palmer’s weed, 


had been smitten, even in completing the 
sense, into tuneless artificiality, by the 
introduction of “ Phoebus’ wain.” But 
his own England, its “hedge-row elms 
and hillocks green,” its cottage windows 
caressed by 


the sweet-briar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine, 


had woed him with a finer magic than 
that of the ancients, lending merriment 
to his eye and song to his lip in morning 
walks, 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 

Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


In 1623, when Milton was a boy of fifteen, 
John Heminge and Henry Condell, “ only 
to keep the memory of so worthy a friend 
and fellow alive as was our Shakespeare,” 
had given to the world the folio edition 
of Shakespeare’s works, very anxious 
that the said folio might commend itself 
to “the most noble and incomparable pair 
of brethren,” William, Earl of this, and 
Philip, Earl of that, and exceedingly un- 
conscious that, next to the production of 
the works themselves, they were doing 
the most important thing done, or likely 
to be done, in the literary history of the 
world. Milton read Shakespeare, and in 
the lines which he wrote upon him in 1630, 
there seems to be the due throb of tran- 
scendent admiration. A superb enthusi- 
asm, an imaginative audacity bordering 
on the gigantesque, are embodied in the 
idea of Shakespeare’s readers being, 
“with wonder and astonishment,” cast 
into a state of trance-like death, made 
into “ marble with too much conceiving,” 
and thus forming a grave worthy of the 
poet. 

Thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 
Dost make us marble with too much conceiving, 
And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 
But the lines in L’A/legro, 


Sweetest Shakespeare, nature’s child, 
Warbles his native wood-notes wild, 
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though right in laying emphasis upon 
Shakespeare’s sweetness, convey a sug- 
gestion of something like depreciation. 
Not thus would you speak if you in- 
tended to describe greatness colossal and 
unapproached. To apply the term “na- 
ture’s child” to one who exhausted the 
possibilities of art is like praising a con- 
summate general for understanding regi- 
mental drill, and a reference to the 
“ wood-notes wild” of him who wrote 
Hamlet and the Tempest, Othello, Mac- 
beth, Lear, and Fulius Cesar, is like say- 
ing that the Himalayan range carries 
grass-tufts and daisies. Beneath the 
radiant expanse of the Shakespearian 
mind, the entire phenomenon of Puritan- 
ism may be contemplated as an angry 
spot of storm, moving along the face of 
the sea, beneath soft unfathomable bril- 
liance of summer sky. All that was 
wrong in the social philosophy of Puri- 
tanism is checked and rectified by Sir 
Toby’s answer to Malvolio, himself “a 
kind of Puritan.” “ Dost thou think, be- 
cause thou art virtuous, there shall be no 
more cakes and ale?” Puritanism, in its 
best mood of reverent submission, could 
say no more in vindication of the ways of 
God to men, than is said by Isabel : — 

All the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 
And He who might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. 


And never did Puritanism more inly 
realize, more delicately and intensely ex- 
press, the soul of Christian morality, than 
had been done by Portia : — 


The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 


Shakespeare may with some propriety be 
called the poet of the Reformation ; for 
he is pre-eminently the poet of freedom, 
the poet of man; and the Reformation 
denotes and dates for us a magnificent 
awakening, energizing, expanding of the 
human mind. But he was not, and could 
not be, the poet of Puritanism. He was 
too great for that. He was incapable of 
being a partisan, or of giving up to the no- 
blest of special developments what was 
meant for mankind. Nor would the Eng- 
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i land of the Puritan period have been so 


rich a field for the Shakespearian drama 
as the England of Elizabeth, When 
Englishmen were arrayed in_ hostile 
camps, when every family circle was rent 
with unutterable heartburnings, how, to 
mention nothing else, could the most 
marvellous faculty of humour that ever 
dwelt in man have found in England, to 
love and to laugh at, and to preserve for 
the love and laughter of all times, the Dog- 
berries, the Botttoms, the Petruchios, the 
Malvolios, the Sir Tobys, the Launces, 
the Lancelot Gobbos, the Falstaffs, the 
grave-diggers, the clowns, the Pucks, the 
Ariels, the Calibans, which are but minor 
figures in works so far beyond the com- 
mon reach of literary art that language 
has no epithet by which to characterize 
them? It was in a still, great time, of 
energy healthful and therefore calm, of 
enjoyment, of proud strength and exuber- 
ant life, tortured by no raging antago- 
nisms, no rabid fanaticisms, that Shake- 
speare, with a genius capable of sym- 
pathetically embracing and bodying forth 
every type of man, every phase of perma- 
nent human emotion, — loving all, tolerat- 
ing all, interested in evil as well as in 
good, clear that even the fool and the 
rogue have uses in a world so dull as 
qurs, and where there is so much smoke 
to be consumed by the summer lightning 
of laughter,—could do his unique and 
inestimable work. 

We have arrived, therefore, at the first 
of those distinctions by which, as with 
critical surveying line, it must be our aim 
to edge round and mark off the individu- 
ality of Milton. He was not of that class 
of poets whose inspiration lies essentially 
in their boundless, all-penetrating, all-tol- 
erating sympathy; for whom concrete 
men and women in their whole range of 
character, from sage to simpleton, from 
saint to sot, from ape to archangel, are 
endlessly interesting; who are not un- 
controllably fired with reforming ardour ; 
who do not expect the world to become 
much better than it is ; who, if the truth 
must out, have an inextinguishable ten- 
derness for evil, and will keep a lurking 
place at the world’s chimney-corner for 
the devil himself. Nothing is more curi- 
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ously characteristic of Shakespeare than 
the manifest enjoyment with which, by 
subtlest sympathy, he reads every secret 
in the diabolical breast of Iago. Goethe 
throws all his cleverness and all his 
heart into a version of Reineke Fuchs, 
and carefully explains to Eckermann that 
he does not intend Mephistopheles to be 
finally cast out. Burns, no more doubt- 
ing the existence of Satan than of his 
own grandfather, feels to him exactly as 
Goethe felt to Mephisto : — 
But fare ye weel, auld Nickie Ben, 
O wad ye tak’ a thocht an’ men’, 
Ye aiblins micht —I dinna ken— 
Yet hae a stake ; 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 
Ev’n for your sake. 


As Shakespeare is the supreme name in 
this order of poets, the men of sympathy 
and of humour, Milton stands first in that 
other great order which is too didactic 
for humour, and of which Schiller is 
the best recent representative. He was 
called the lady of his College, not only 
for his beautiful face, but because of the 
vestal purity and austerity of his virtue. 
The men of the former class are intuitive, 
passionate, impulsive ; not steadily con- 
scious of their powers ; fitful, unsyste- 
matic. Their love is ecstasy; their 
errors are the intoxication of joy; their 
sorrows are as the pangs of death. Him- 
melhoch jauchzend, — zum Tode betriibt ; 
panting with rapture, to death brought 
low : happy only in that their whole soul 
is thrown into every mood, and counting 
life past when the intellect ceases to 
wander and the heart to love. 


When head and heart are whirling wild, 
What better can be found ? 

The man who neither loves nor errs 
Were better underground.* 


Milton, the poet of Puritanism, stands 
out in bold contrast to these imperfect 
characters. From his infancy there was 
nothing unregulated in his life. His 
father, clearly a superior man, of keen 
Protestantism, successful in business, 


* “Wenn dir’s in Kopf und Herzen schwirrt, 
Was willst du Bessres haben? 
Wer nicht mehr liebt und nicht mehr irrt, 
Der lasse sich begraben.”” — GosTHE. 





well skilled in music, soon perceived that 
one of the race of immortals had béen 
born in his house. He began, apparently 
with the conscious and delighted assent 
of his son, to give the young Apollo such 
an education as Plato might have pre- 
scribed. An eminently good education 
it proved to be; only not so good, witha 
view to the production of a world-poet, as 
that which nature, jealous of the Platos 
and pedagogues, and apt to tumble them 
and their grammatical appurtenances out 
of window when she has one of her mi- 
raculous children in hand, had provided 
for that Stratford lad who came to Lon- 
don, broken in character and probably 
almost broken in heart, some forty years 
earlier, to be a hanger-on of the theatres 
and to mount the intellectual throne of 
the world. No deer-stealing expeditions 
late o’ nights when the moon silvered the 
elms of Charlecote chase ; no passionate 
love-affairs and wild boy-marriage. Mil- 
ton, carefully grounded in the tongues, 
went in due course to Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and during those years when the 
youthful mind is in its stage of richest 
recipiency, lived among the kind of men 
who haunt seats of learning. On the 
whole, the most uninteresting men in ex- 
istence ; whose very knowledge is a 
learned ignorance ; not bees of industry, 
who have hoarded information by experi- 
ence, but book-worms. Mr. Trollope, by 
a rare felicity of genius, has managed to 
get these people into novels, but no one 
has yet got them into poetry. It is im- 
portant, also, that Milton was never to 
any distracting extent inlove. If Shake- 
speare had been a distinguished universi- 
ty man, would he have told us of a catch 
that could “draw three souls out of one 
weaver?” Andif the boy of eighteen 
had not been in a fine frenzy about Anne 
Hathaway, could he have known how 
Juliet and Romeo, Othello and Desde- 
mona, loved ? 

The inspiration of Milton’s genius was 
not that of personal experience and emo- 
tion. He sang by no means as the bird 


sings, to give voice to the feelings with 
which the strings of the heart are vibrat- 
ing to agony. Hewasa student of music 
and of beauty, training himself to excel in 
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the august art of song, aware of its difficul- 
ty, but aware also of his powers. Conscious 
education of this kind is perilous ; genius, 
tamed and regulated, is apt to lose its 
wings and become capable only of the 
sober paces of prose. It is, therefore, a 
proof of the fiery and inextinguishable 
nature of Milton’s genius that it tri- 
umphed over the artificiality of his train- 
ing; that there is the pulse of a true 
poetical life in his most highly wrought 
agree and that the whole mountain of 

is learning glows with the strong in- 
ternal flame. His inspiration was from 
within, the inspiration of a profound en- 
thusiasm for beauty and an impassioned 
devotion to virtue. The district in which 
he lived during the period of his most 
elaborate self-education is not marked 
enough to have disturbed, by strong im- 
pressions from without, the development 
of his genius from within. Horton lies 
where the dead flat of South-eastern 
Buckingham meets the dead flat of South- 
western Middlesex. Egham Hill, not 
quite so high as Hampstead, and the chalk 
knoll on which Windsor Castle fails to 
be sublime, are the loftiest ground in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Staines, the 
Pontes of the Romans, and Runnymead 
with its associations, are near. The par- 
ish church of Horton, in which Milton 
worshipped for five or six years, and in 
which his mother is buried, has one of 
the Norman porches common in the dis- 
trict, but is drearily heavy in its general 
structure, and forms a notable contrast to 
that fine example of the old English 
church in which, by the willows of Avon, lie 
Shakespeare’s bones. The river Colne 
breaks itself, a few miles to the north, 
into a leash of streams, the most consid- 
erable of which flows by Horton. The 
abounding water-courses are veiled with 
willows, but the tree does not seem to 
have attracted Milton’s attention. It was 
reserved for the poet-painter of the Liber 
Studiorum to show what depths of home- 
ly pathos, and what exquisite picturesque- 
ness of gnarled and knotted line, could 
be found in a pollard willow, and for Ten- 
nyson to reveal the poetic expressiveness 
of the tree as denoting a solemn and pen- 
sive landscape, such as that amid whose 
“willowy hills and fields” rose the carol 


mournful, holy, 
Chaunted loudly, chaunted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen “ye 
And her eyes were darkened wholly, 


ofthe Lady of Shalott. About ten miles 
to the north of Horton is Harefield, a vil- 
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lage probably quite as silent to-day as in 
Milton’s time, for the railway, at Ux- 
bridge, is five miles distant, and all who 
must live near the steel highway have 
left the little place. Here, on his visits 
to the Countess of Derby, Milton would 
see a less uniform landscape; hills of 
pleasant undulation, and the Colne, still 
undivided, lighting with pale gleam its 
wooded valley. 

In such country, John Milton, animated 
by high intellectual passion, gathering 
himself up in what, compared with the 
habitudes of the sympathetic poets, may 
be characterized as a certain proud iso- 
lation, trained himself for conquest in 
the world of mind. To *some, even 
«though intelligent and friendly, he seem- 
ed to be wasting his years, and ina well- 
known sonnet he makes a poetical confes- 
sion that the same thought had struck 
warningly upon his own heart. But 
above the hasty rebukes of friends, and 
deeper than the hints of conscience in 
moments of self-reproach, was the pre- 
dominant conviction that he who, in his 
youth, addresses himself, with the whole 
energy of his soul, to culture, is in the 
path of duty, and need not shrink from 
“the ~~ Task-master’s eye.” Culture, 
indeed, is judged by mankind, and what- 
ever the Sophist and Epicurean schools 
may hold, ought to be judged by man- 
kind, with reference to its end. The 
study of the beautiful, without view to 
anything but the pleasure it affords or 
the distinction it procures, is named 
dilettantism, a term not strictly of con- 
tempt but sharply excluding all idea of 
heroic desert. Goethe, for example, is 
acknowledged as one of the superbly gift- 
ed men of recent times, and as perhaps 
the best cultured; but a suspicion has 
got into the mind of the world that his 
culture was self-centred and self-sufficing, 
a Suspicion, I believe, unjust, but invin- 
cible hitherto by the testimony of Mr. 
Carlyle and two or three others who have 
studied him most deeply ; and therefore 
the heart-homage of mankind is inexora- 
bly denied him. It would not be para- 
doxical to allege that Milton erred on the 
opposite side, —that he was too con- 
sciously alive to the duty of annexing 
high service, with God for feudal su- 
perior, to his self-culture, as the condi- 
tion of its being noble. But the moral 
instincts of the race pronounce that he 
was in the main right, for they recog- 
nise a radiancy transfiguring the culture 
inspired by devotion to mankind and 





governed by a sense of duty, more warm- 
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‘ly touched with the bloom of life than 
the ice-like brilliance of mere zxsthetic 
sensibility, scientific curiosity, or intel- 
lectual ambition. 

Few things in the whole range of liter- 
ary art are so fine as the works com- 
posed by Milton during those years of 
calm yet ardent self-education which in- 
tervened between his leaving Cambridge 
and his visiting Italy. Allusion has al- 
ready been made to L’Adlegro and // 
Penseroso. In addition to the bright, 
crisp touch of their landscape sketching, 
and their comprehensive felicity of 
thought, sentiment, imagery, and diction, 
there is in them a subtle melodiousness, 
attained by skilful interweaving of the 
trochee and the iambus with one or two 
anapestic touches, of which the language 
had previously possessed no example, 
and which has proved to this day inim- 
itable. But the pre-eminent work of the 
time is Comus. After Goethe and Keats 
have been in the lists, this continues far 
and away the best poem of its class, the 
best attempt of a modern to strike the 
lyre of Greece. It has the defect which 
seems inevitable in such poetry, the de- 
fect of incongruity. This appears in the 
opening lines. A spirit whose duty it is 
to wait upon virtuous ladies on earth, 
may well enough have a mansion in the 
skies ; but spirits and mansions were cer- 
tainly not to be found “before the starry 
threshold of Jove’s court.”, And when 
this spirit talks of “the crown that vir- 
tue gives,” of “eternity,” and above all 
of the “sin-worn mould” of “this dim 
spot which men call Earth,” all sense of 
illusion vanishes, and Jove and his court 
are felt to be as much out of place as 
they would be in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. The introduction of the epithets 
“sin-worn” and “dim,” as characteriz- 
ing the world of living men, in a speech 
by a familiar of , Jove’s court, may well 
surprise us when we recall Milton’s love 
of Homer. The poet of the Iliad and the 
heroes of whom he sang, did not regard 
the world of Greece and its islands, of 
Asia Minor and the garden-lined coast of 
Syria down to Sidon and Tyre, as dim or 
sad, but as filled with light and with 
jocund life. The very idea of sin had 
hardly glimmered on their minds. Prob- 
ably, however, Milton made no serious 
attempt to keep the work true to the an- 
tique in tone and colour. 

Comus is a descriptive poem, with 
something of dramatic form, but no aim 
at dramatic verisimilitude, the subject 
being the triumph of Vestal Purity, by 


“a 
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force of its own radiance, over rude 
strength and malign enchantment. 


So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt. 


The tale is told beautifully, simply, with- 
out plot or any artifice; and with no re- 
gard to superficial probabilities. Frankly 
discarding everything of the drama, 
except its form, the poet does not stoop, 
as, within certain limits, the dramatist 
must, to be a literary mocking-bird. 
Aloft on his perch, like a nightingale, he 
fills the grove with his music, varying hi; 
note as the subject varies, but always with 
the same volume of sound and the same 
rich and mellow tone. None of the mas- 
ters of English poetry, Milton’s prede- 
cessors, not Chaucer, not Spenser, not 
Shakespeare even, had done much to 
detract from the originality, or to herald 
the perfection of Comus. Chaucer’s 
blank verse is not to be mentioned with 
that of Milton. Chaucer indeed had little 
sense of beauty, little sense of melody; 
Milton’s nature was instinct with both. 
Chaucer was a strong, observant, active- 
minded, coarse man, who could see the 
point of a story, and tell it in a straight- 
forward way. His works are historically 
invaluable, as enabling us to strip the 
middle age of that veneer and that tinsel 
with which modern affectation and liter- 
ary cant have overlaid it. Reading Chau- 
cer, we learn how different from the soci- 
ety of arefined age was the society of a 
time when a company of Canterbury pil- 
grims, including knight, clergyman, and 
nun, could listen, well pleased, to descrip- 
tions which would now be hooted from 
the stage of the lowest music-hall in Lon- 
don. Chaucer has a true gift of narra- 
tive, a sympathy with brave and strenu- 
ous life, a good heart, and a vein of hu- 
mour characteristically English and very 
gross ; but we look almost in vain for 
either beauty or music in his page. In 
much of Shakespeare’s blank verse there 
is an idiomatic purity, united with an in- 
expressible sweetness, which Milton does 
not reach. Shakespeare spoke and read 
only English, as Sophocles spoke and 
read only Greek; and acquaintance with 
but one language seems a condition of 
perfect purity of diction, perfect idiomatic 
faithfulness in its use. Milton’s speech 
is composite, and in its jewelled wealth 
there is stateliness almost too much for 
grace. But except Shakespeare’s pas- 
sages of poetry — those priceless passages 
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in which the poet puts the dramatist aside, 
and we feel that it is not the mere char- 
acter in the play that speaks, but Shake- 
speare himself who sémgs — there is noth- 
ing in our language to vie with the blank 
verse of Comus. That of Paradise Lost 
has a martial grandeur all its own, but 
the long resounding march becomes at 
length almost monotonvwus ; in Comus the 
inventive subtlety of modulation is so 
exquisite that the charm of the music 
is every moment new. There is perpet- 
ual variation in perpetual unity, like the 
marshalled moving of waves all one way, 
while in each swell of liquid crystal there 
is some subtle change of form and light, 
due to pauses in the wind, reflections from 
the green deeps below, or gleams in the 
sky above. The diction and imagery are 
throughout inventive ; there is hardly a 
conventional epithet inthe poem. Surely 
nothing was ever said in any tongue more 
beautiful than this, spoken of the raptures 
of song heard in the night: — 


How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence through the empty-vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness, till it smiled ! 


Night and darkness always make Milton 
sublime. He was probably fond of night- 
walks. He speaks of going abroad to 
hear the nightingales, and there are lines 
in Comus which prove that he did not 
draw on his fancy in painting the scen- 
% of darkness. Take one illustration. 
“ Black, usurping mists” have hidden 
moon and stars, and the poet invokes a 
lowlier light to direct him : — 


Some gentle taper, 
Though a rush-candle from the wicker-hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us 
With thy long-levelled rule of streaming light ! 


No one who has seen, in a moonless 
night, when mist shrouded the landscape, 
the glowing spark of village stithy or cot- 
tage lamp shoot its white beam athwart 
the fog, can doubt that this last line is a 
transcript from Milton’s own observation. 
It is interesting to find that the poet who 
is noted among his brethren for imagina- 
tive breadth and sublimity should be so 
sharp of glance. There is a quite mas- 
terly little etching in the same style in 
L Allegro : — 

When the cock with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack or the barn door, 

Stoutly struts his dames before. 


From this to “ gorgeous Tragedy,” sweep- 
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ing by “in sceptred pall,” the range is 
wide. There is, however, the same vivid- 
ness of imaginative glance in the barn- 
door strut and in the visioned sweep of 
Tragedy. 

These early masterpieces of Milton 
strike one as combining a true poetic life 
with the highest possible degree of orna- 
mentation consistent with vitality. The 
presence of a genuine poetic inspiration 
is felt, but the hand of conscious and 
careful elaboration is known to have been 
never far away. The result is beauty in 
poise of fine perfection between possible 
defects. It is beauty magical in its de- 
lightfulness, yet with no cloying sweet- 
ness, no mere prettiness or pettiness; it 
is beauty grave and dignified, yet not 
rigid. Flowers are beautiful, but Miss 
Mutrie’s or Van Huysum’s best flowers 
are not great art. Crude veracity, on the 
other hand, goes for nothing. A grasp 
of truth as firm as Holbein’s,a sense of 
loveliness as refined as Correggio’s in 
his noblest mood, combine in the beauty 
of Milton’s early pieces. Hence their 
enduring power. The spring flowers 
would be tiresome if they remained with 
us all the year ; the beauty of a fine moun- 
tain line never wearies. In moderation, 
in gracious reserve, Milton was faithful 
to the Greek ideal ; these works, there- 
fore, while not stirring us, ona first pe- 
rusal, so strongly as the hectic intensities 
of modernism, defy the tooth of time, and 
charm us the more the longer they are 
known. 

But, after all, the prime interest of 
these poems is that which they possess 
as tones out of the life of Milton, pas- 
sages, eloquently expressive, in the bi- 
ography which such a man, in the mere 
writing down of his thoughts and imagin- 
ings, puts on record. Biography not of 
the body, but of the soul. In this ele- 
ment of melody and beauty dwelt the 
spirit of John Milton ; spreading pinions 
of learning and imagination, and taking 
its way down the vistas of the past, to 
the shrines of wisdom and the treasure- 
fields of poetry, to return with glory on 
its wings. One hears the morning stars 
singing together in the calm heaven over 
his head. The ecstacy of high poetic in- 
spiration becomes in these earlier poems 
a trance-like repose. 

Milton’s bodily appearance at this time 
was in brilliant correspondence with the 
ideal which imagination might form of 
a youthful poet. Perfect in all bodil 
proportions, an accomplished fencer, wit 
delicate flowing hair, and beautiful fea- 
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tures through which genius, still half in 
slumber, shed its mystic glow, he was all 
that the imagination of Greece saw in the 
young Hyperion or Apollo. Greek, in- 
deed, he was during this period in a ver 
deep sense,—a sense which may well 
have been overlooked in connection with 
the great Puritan poet. There was a 
composure in his nature, a self-sufficience 
and calm joyfulness, of the kind which 
Goethe imputes to the Greeks. The pre- 
vailing tone of his mind, intellectual 
rather than emotional, was Hellenic ; his 
habit of viewing man in the type rather 
than in the individual, his high abstract 
conception of the race, without consum- 
ing ardour of affection for men in the 
concrete, was Hellenic. Now and always 
his view of woman was Hellenic rather 
than Christian. From this mainly is de- 
rived that unmelodious fibre, harsh and 
hard, which runs through his life and his 
poetry. He fixedly regarded woman as 
inferior to man; the tenderness of chiv- 
alry, the piercing, wailing tenderness of 
Dante, the glorious transporting tender- 
ness of Shakespeare, were beyond him. 
His literary enthusiasm was for the an- 
cients. Nor can we err in affirming that 
the source of his liberalism, of his devo- 
tion to freedom and strong Republican 
bent, was to a large extent Hellenic. 
Vane’s democratic faith was drawn di- 
rectly out of the New Testament ; Crom- 
well, a sturdy Englishman, did not go 
much upon theories of any kind, but 
was prepared to die rather than that his 
country should forfeit liberty and prove 
false to the Reformation; Milton was 
animated by a fervour akin to that of 
those ancient patriots who stood with 
Demosthenes against Philip, or with 
Brutus against Caesar. There were other 
and mightier elements in his character, 
but we shall have no right idea of the 
personality of Milton unless we under- 
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controversial battle-field. “ Lie thou there, 
my laurel-bough ; here is other work.” 

This fact is significant in relation both 
to Puritanism and to Milton. It is one 
of the chief among a multitude of proofs 
that the general Puritan movement, as 
contrasted with the Catholic reaction in- 
spired by Loyola, the Anglican comprom- 
ise incarnated in Laud, and the Renais- 
sance as distinct from both, was, in 
Milton’s early period, the main current 
of England’s and the world’s progress. 
Milton perceived that the medieval 
Church kad played its part, and that the 
human mind had outgrown its tutelage. 
Turning with peremptory decision from 
Rome, he was sensible of no fascination 
in that Anglican Church which could not 
give her whole heart either to Rome or 
to the Reformation. In halfness he 
could not dwell. Compromise in essen- 
tial matters was to his nature as frost to 
fire. The melodious effeminacy, the 
quaint sweetness, of the Anglican bards, 
from Herbert to Keble, had no attraction 
for this strong man. But had not the 
Renaissance a legitimate claim on his 
homage? Ought he not to have cast in 
his lot with that purely intellectual and 
artistic movement, which went its own 
way, independently both of Catholicism 
and Protestantism ? 

I venture to hold that all that was 
greatest even in that part of his inspira- 
tion which Milton drew from Greece 
would have impelled him to choose as 
we know him to have chosen. The fittest 
company for the poet of a great period is 
that of the practical men of his time. 
Whatever the Renaissance might have 
told Milton, living Greece would have 
told him to be in the throng of living 
men. The truth is that, though we have 
been told a thousand times that Greece 
worshipped beauty and art, Greece did 
nothing of fhe kind. The Greeks, as 


stand his strong affinity for the genius of} compared with the Orientals, perhaps 


Greece and of Rome. 

And yet he was from the first Puritan. 
When his brother Christopher declared 
for prerogative, he leaned towards the 
struggling patriots. Rather than tie him- 
self up with subscriptions, and accept 


even as compared with the Romans, 
were not a superstitious people ; but, in 
the living period of their history, the 

were religious, earnest, eminently practi- 
cal ; and their supreme works of art, their 
best temples and statues, were not pro- 


the rule of bishops, he declined to take | duced merely to be looked at and admired, 


orders in the Church." When the Revo- 
lution broke out, he at once waived the 
literary ambition which was to him what 
the conquest of Asia had been to the 
young Alexander, hastened home from 
Italy where he had been starring it in 
Academies, put his garland and singing 
robes aside, and took his place in the 





but in reverent affection for the gods, 
and with a view to their propitiation. 
The highest Greek works are beautiful, 
because the Greeks were more richly gift- 
ed than any other race with the esthetic 
sense, but their xsthetic sense, instead 
of superseding their religion, ministered 
to it. The Renaissance attempted a re- 
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vival of Greece ; but it got no further than 
restoring the grave of Greece, than deck- 
ing with a few cold brilliants the corpse 
of Greece. Great art has always hitherto 
been connected with the life of a great 
nation, with the grand utilities of its do- 
mestic and social life, and the mightier 
interests of its spiritual life; and the 
Renaissance, in so far as it was an at- 
tempt to resuscitate the art of Greece, 
was destined to be a fleeting phase in 
historical evolution, just as Loyalism or 
Anglicanism, attempts to resuscitate 
Medizval religion, are sure to be fleeting 
phases in historical evolution. “Er 
gricisirt nirgends,” says Goethe of Ra- 
phael, with one of those pen-strokes by 
which it is his way to strike out a great 
truth, “fiihlt, denkt, handelt aber durch- 
aus wie ein Grieche.’ Had Raphael 
been a man to set about reviving the an- 
tique — Greecizing, as Goethe says better 
in German than we can in English —he 
would by the very fact have shown that 
he could not feel, think, act as a Greek. 
Serene, whole-hearted activity, in unison 
with the great tones of the life of the 
times, is the true Hellenism. 

It was the highest at instinct, there- 
fore, which impelled Milton, after expa- 
tiating on the delights and ambitions of 
“calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with 
cheerful and confident thoughts,” to add 
these memorable words : — “ but were it 
the meanest under-service, if God by His 
secretary conscience enjoins it, it were 
sad for me if I should draw back.” It was 
a lower art instinct which prompted 
Winckelmann to make an insincere pro- 
fession of the Roman Catholic religion in 
order that he might study the antique in 
Rome. Shakespeare, in the same cir- 
cumstances, would have done as Milton 
did. With somewhat more doubtfulness, 
I venture to believe that Goethe would 
have done as Milton did. Goethe de- 
fends Winckelmann, but on the ground 
that Winckelmann was essentially a born 
heathen (einen griindlich geborenen 
Heiden), out of whom baptism could not 
make a Christian. Goethe was a univer- 
salist, worshipping in the temple of all 
time, discerning and prizing the excellen- 
cies of all schools of art, and of all reli- 
gions ; Winckelmann, as Goethe depicts 
him, was a particularist, with a special 
organ for Greek art, and as such Goethe 
comprehended his whole nature and could 
make allowance for it. His apology for 
Winckelmana is at bottom that-a Chris- 
tian conscience did not exist in the man, 
and that pretended conversion was not in 
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his case a moral act. Goethe would not 
have admitted that the zsthetic sense is 
capable, under any circumstances, of hon- 
ourably and beneficently taking the place 
of the moral imperative. If Milton had 
sequestered himself in the culture of the 
beautiful when duty called him to the ser- 
vice of his country, he would never have 
been one of the poets of the world. We 
might have had from hima miracle of 
learning and elaboration, “pencilled 
over,” to use his own language, “ with all 
the curious touches of art, even to the 
perfection of a faultless picture ;” but 
the inspiration of a great time would not 
have thrilled through it with the modu- 
lation of the long-rolling thunder peal, 
nor would it have taught many genera- 
tions how lofty was the enthusiasm, how 
mighty the fervour, that dwelt in the Pu- 
ritans of England. 

Opening thé earliest of his prose works, 
we feel that we have entered the second 
of those periods into which Milton’s his- 
tory naturally divides itself. We are 
aware of a gigantic strength, an emotional 
force and agitation, a clash and clang of 
militant energy, which suggest that the 
delicate preludings of his earlier poetry 
were but the flute-music before the Spar- 
tan charge. Who would have thought 
that, in the fine spirit-spun reins of that 
harmony, feelings so impetuous and im- 
patient, seer-like intuitions so keen, in- 
tense, and vivid, had been disciplined to 
a movement soft and measured as that of 
Cytherea’s doves ? 

But Milton continues a poet although 
he now writes in prose. Almost the 
whole of his two Books on Reformation 
in England, published in 1641, when 
Strafford had fallen, when king and nation 
seemed to be reconciled, when it still ap- 
peared an easy thing to reform the 
Church on the Puritan model, might be 
arranged in line and stanza as a magnifi- 
cent dithyrambic poem. In the first sen- 
tence there is a fervent intrepidity of im- 
aginative glance which comes upon us as 
something new. He strikes the key-note 
of the treatise by expressing unbounded 
enthustasm’for the Reformation. After 
the story of the death and resurrectien of 
Christ, nothing, he says, is ‘‘ more worthy 
to take up the whole passion of pity on 
the one side and joy on the other” than 
the corruption of the early Church, and, 
after many a tedious age, the “ wonderful 
and happy Reformation.” Launching out 
then into one of those wide circuits of in- 
tellectual survey, which, both in poetry 
and in prose, were habitual with Milton, 
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he returns at its close to the point from 
which he set out, and repeats, with more 
than lyric exultation, the opening stave. 
“ When I recall to mind at last, after so 
many dark ages, wherein the huge over- 
shadowing train of error had almost swept 
all the stars out of the firmament of the 
Church ;-how the bright and _ blissful 
Reformation (by Divine power) struck 
through the black and settled night of 
ignorance and anti-Christian tyranny, 
methinks a sovereign and reviving joy 
must needs rush into the bosom of him 
that reads or hears; and the sweet 
odour of the returning Gospel imbathe 
his soul with the fragrancy of heaven. 
Then was the sacred Bible sought out of 
the dusty corners where profane false- 
hood and neglect had thrown it, the 
schools opened, Divine and human 
learning raked out of the embers of for- 
gotten tongues, the princes and cities 
trooping apace to the new-erected ban- 
ner of salvation; the martyrs, with the 
unresistible might of weakness, shaking 
the powers of darkness, and scorning 
the fiery rage of the old red dragon.” 
The Reformed Church, with primitive 
bishops, chosen by the testimony of 
their colleagues and the suffrage of the 
people, was to be worthy of her “eternal 
and shortly-expected King.” “Shortly- 
expected,” —this is a characteristic note 
of Puritanism. Vane and Cromwell both 
thought it likely that Christ was about to 
appear and to be visible King of His 
saints. Apart from Christ’s personal 
reign, Milton believed in the power of 
the Church to maintain herself. “I am 
not of opinion to think the Church a 
vine in this respect, because, as they 
take it, she cannot subsist without clasp- 
ing about the elm of worldly strength 
and felicity, as if the heavenly city 
could not support itself without the 
props and buttresses of secular authori- 
ty.” His conception of the nation asa 
whole is pointedly Miltonic. “A com- 
monwealth ought to be but as one huge 
Christian personage, one mighty growth 
and stature of an honest man.” Woe 
betide the commonwealth if the Church 
is denied freedom and self-government. 
“ Must Church-government, that is ap- 
pointed in the Gospel, and has chief re- 
spect to the soul, be conformable and 
pliant to civil, that is, arbitrary, and 
chiefly conversant about the visible and 
external part of man? This is the very 
maxim that moulded the calves of 


Bethel and of Dan; this was the quin- 
tessence of Jeroboam’s policy, he made 
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religion conform to his politic interests ; 
and this was the sin that watched over 
the Israelites till their final captivity.” 
Vividly illuminative in relation to Pu- 
ritanism as a living thing is Milton’s at- 
titude towards the Laudian ceremonies. 
In respect of logic, his position is that 
the Church should not curtail the liberty 
of Christians, that there should be no 
imposition of anything not enjoined in 
the Word of God. In respect of feel- 
ing, he is the impassioned devotee, who 
requires no sensuqus imagery to express 
the fervour of his soul. He will not 
suffer imagination, in her well-meaning 
play, to insult with ornament the aus- 
tere loveliness of truth. When the re- 
ligious ardour is in its first fiery glow, it 
disdains the aid of the allegorizing fac- 
ulty and the esthetic sense. The Puri- 
tans had returned to the fervour of the 
early Christians, and were under the in- 
spiration which had thrilled St. Paul 
when he wrote to the Galatians, “ How 
turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
elements, whereunto ye desire again to 
be in bondage? Ye observe days, and 
months, and times, and years. I am 
afraid of you, lest I have bestowed 
upon you labour in vain.” There is a 
mood of imagination in which it throws 
out imagery, as there is a stage in the 
heating of iron when it throws out 
sparks ; but there is an imaginative fer- 
vour which corresponds to the blindin 
glow of iron molten into liquid fire, on 
this requires no metaphoric sparkling. 
The religious ecstasy which manifests it- 
self, as the religious ecstacy of Crom- 
well’s soldiers manifested itself, in tears 
and agonized prayer, turns from music 
and picture. But it is equally true that 
religious rapture so high-wrought is nat- 
urally fleeting, and that music and paint- 
ing and solemn architecture may be so 
applied as to promote that reverent in- 
terest in religious truth, that mildly emo- 
tional participation in acts of public 
worship, which are better than apathy, 
and which average people prefer to im- 
passioned feeling. This consideration 
is to be taken into account in estimating 
the force of Laud’s pleading on behalf of 
what he called the beauty of holiness. 
Feeling may be sincere although not in- 
tense, and if all men, except dishonest 
and affected men, have a claim to free- 
dom in respect of emotional moods, the 
majestic trimming of a Hooker, the melo- 
dious moderation of a Keble, must not be 
denied an appreciative sympathy. Say 
that their songs are songs of the sick- 
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room ; is the sick-room to have no mu- 
sic? Of the highest inspiration, how- 
ever, in all forms, whether of the poeti- 
cal inspiration or the more potent reli- 
gious inspiration, whether of the inspira- 
tion of Lear and Ofhello or the inspira- 
tion of the prophecies of Isaiah and the 
letters of Paul, intensity is a character- 
istic ; and in times of revolution the in- 
spiration which goes deepest down 
towards the fire-fountains will prevail. 

In the treatise before us we see Mil- 
ton’s puritan fervour combined with the 
exultant hope and faith of a spirit still in 
its youth. He knows no moderation. 
“We must not run, they say” —thus he 
scornfully exclaims — “into sudden ex- 
tremes.” Away with such a rule except 
as applied to things indifferent! ‘If it 
be found that those two extremes be 
vice and virtue, falsehood and truth, the 
greater extremity of virtue and superla- 
tive truth we run into, the more virtuous 
and the more wise we become; and he 
that, flying from degenerate and tradi- 
tional corruption, fears to shoot himself 
too far into the meeting embraces of a 
divinely warranted reformation, had bet- 
ter not have run at all.” A courage so 
high is fitly associated with the faith of 
outh. “Lordship and victory,” says 

ilton, “are but the pages of justice and 
virtue.” It is a faith which nature gives 
a man when she has still to get his life’s 
work out of him. Goethe, in a mood rare 
with him but terrible when it came, wrote 
this : — 


Jeglichen Schwirmer schlagt mir ans Kreuz 
im dreissigsten Jahre ; 

Kennt er nun einmal die Welt, wird der 
Betrogne der Schelm. 


All the disenchantment of the Restora- 
tion, which turned so many an enthusiast 
into a scoundrel, did not infect Milton 
with the bitter badness that despairs of 
man; but at sixty he would have put 
something more of qualification and re- 
serve than at thirty into his view of the 
connection between lordship and victory 
on the one hand and justice and virtue 
on the other. 

His conception of Church discipline is 
characteristically Puritan. The liberty 
he loves shrinks contemptuously from 
license. “ Well knows every wise nation, 
that their liberty consists in manly and 
honest labours, in sobriety and rigorous 
honour to the marriage-bed, which in 
both sexes should be bred up from 
chaste hopes to loyal enjoyments; and 
when the people slacken, and fall to 
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looseness and riot, then do they as much 
as if they laid down their necks for some 
wild tyrant to get up and ride.” The 
principles of discrimination between State 
rule and Church rule, laid down in this 
treatise, are perfectly and permanentl 
sound. The authority of the Churc 
“which Christ, and St. Paul in his name, 
confers,” has absolutely no’ material 
strength to support it. The pains and 
penalties by which it is enforced are 
purely spiritual. The utmost the Church 
can do is to excommunicate ; and if the 
excommunicated man “can be at peace 
in his own soul,” if he firmly believes 
that the ecclesiastical sentence has not 
been ratified by God, he “may have fair 
leave to tell all his bags over undimin- 
ished of the least farthing, may eat his 
dainties, drink his wine, use his delights, 
enjoy his land and liberties, not the 
least skin raised, not the least hair mis- 
placed, for all that excommunication has 
done.” It is only for him who believes 
that the Church carries the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven that excommunica- 
tion becomes the “dreadful and invio- 
lable prerogative of Christ’s diadem.” 
Even then the severity is to be accom- 
panied with infinite tenderness. “As a 
tender mother takes her child and holds 
it over the pit with scaring words, that 
it may learn to fear where danger is; 
so doth excommunication as dearly and 
as freely, without money, use her whole- 
some and saving terrors: she is instant, 
she beseeches, by all the dear and sweet 
promises of salvation she entices and 
woos ; by all the threatenings and thun- 
ders of the law and rejected gospel, she 
charges and adjures; this is all her 
armoury, her munition, her artillery.” 
Of course Milton rejects absolutely the 
notion that the clergy constitute the 
Church. The clergy are but the minis- 
ters of the Church, and it is by “full and 
free election ” that they are chosen to 
hold, in their several charges, the “ pas- 
torly rod and sheep-hook of Christ.” 
Such is Milton’s, such, in its purest 
form, is the Puritan, theory of Church 
discipline. Christians are viewed as a 
company of brothers and fellow-soldiers 
loyal to Christ their king. As in all 
brotherhoods animated and bound to- 
gether by the sympathy of a great pur- 
pose, by the enthusiasm of a mighty 
affection, offence against the fundamental 
principles of the Christian society, that 
is of the Church, entails discipline upon 
the offender, and, in the last resort, 
exclusion. This is all. In such Church 
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discipline there can be nothing hostile to 
civil freedom. It requires no civil sanc- 
tion; and, in its essence, it cannot, in 
the nature of things, be affected by ma- 
terial force. The penalty is exclusion 
from Christ’s Church; the instrument 
by which the penalty is enforced is essen- 
tially the sentiment of the Church; and 
so long as this sentiment is expressed, 
if not a word of mouth, then by glance 
of eye, or even by feeling in the secret 
places of the heart, the excommuni- 
cated one is not restored. The Roman 
Catholic Church claims temporal power to 
back up her spiritual sentences. Of this 
she has been deprived. But Bismarck’s 
million bayonets cannot protect Dr. Dél- 
linger against the spiritual discipline of 
the Church in which he was ordained. 
He has his own conscience ; he has his 
appeal to Christ’s lawin the Bible; he 
has his appeal to Christ in the court of 
heaven ; and these may well be enough 
to turn Rome’s anathemas into air: but 
the arrow of spiritual discipline can 
glance aside only from spiritual armour. 
And marvellously incapable as we, in 
these days, have become of ———— 
with any manifestation of firm will an 

purifying vitality in religious brother- 
hoods,— far as we have travelled, in our 
mutinous confusions, from the concep- 
tion of such discipline as bound together 
an order of knights when chivalry was 
in its prime, or a Puritan Church when 
Puritanism was in its first love,—we 
must surely, when Christian discipline 
is thus apprehended, perceive that the 
Church which can voluntarily surrender 
zt, is fallen indeed. Evena Club would 
feel itself degraded if it confessed incom- 
petence to administer its affairs and fix 
its list of membership. 

Whether the Presbyterians, whom 
Milton ardently backed against the Pre- 
latists both in his Books on Reformation 
and in his Reasons of Church Govern- 
ment, accepted without qualification his 
account of their discipline may be ques- 
tioned. He declares, indeed, that he has 
no fear “lest any crookedness, any 
wrinkle or spot, should be found in 
Presbyterian government;” but he is 
careful to explain that “all God’s people ” 
possess, on the authority of St. Peter, 
“the title of clergy,” and are to be asso- 
ciated with the pastor in the administra- 
tion of censure, propositions which would, 
I think, have received only a suspicious 
and guarded acceptance, if even that, 
from the Presbyterians of the period. 
It may, in point of fact, be doubted 





whether Milton’s ideal of Church Govern- 
ment and discipline could under any cir- 
cumstances be realized. He expressly 
excludes all “courts of plea and indict- 
ment,” all “bill and process,” in one 
word the whole apparatus of judicial en- 
quiry which appears to be indispensable 
in order to the ascertainment of guilt or 
innocence. It seems likely, nevertheless, 
that his views upon this subject had an 
important practical resemblance to those 
of Cromwell and Vane. These men had 
an invincible jealousy of Church Courts. 
Milton no sooner had experience of the in- 
terpretation of his Presbyterian ideal into 
Presbyterian actuality, than he growled 
out his disappointment, and declared that 
new Presbyter was old priest writ large. 
Candour will admit, however, that this 
memorable change of opinion may have 
been connected with certain interesting 
circumstances in Milton’s domestic life, 
at which it is now time for us to look. 

Early in the summer of 1643, he tooka 
journey into the country, without inform- 
ing his friends in London that he had 
anything more than recreation in view. 
He returned after a month’s absence, 
bringing with him a wife. She was a 
girl of seventeen, Mary, eldest daughter 
of Richard Powell of Forest-hill in Ox- 
fordshire. Her family were Royalists, 
and she had been accustomed to dance 
with Royalist officers from the King’s 
quarters in Oxford. She soon found her 
London life intolerably irksome, and ob- 
tained her husband’s permission to visit 
her parents. She refused to return, and 
her relatives countenanced her in her re- 
fusal. Within a few months, Milton had 
published the first of four treatises, ad- 
dressed to the Parliament of England, in 
which he proposed a fundamental modi- 
fication in the laws regulating marriage. 
His views appeared to the divines of the 
Westminster Assembly so objectionable 
that, in the event of Presbyterian church 
discipline having been fully established 
in England, he would certainly have been 
called to account. As it belongs to the 
sensitive poetical nature to be powerfully 
influenced by all personal circumstances, 
there is no offence to charity in the no- 
tion that Milton’s experience of sharp 
opposition from the Presbyterians to his 
opinions on divorce may have assisted to 
congeal into keen repugnance his early 
sympathy with Presbyterianism. 

In his first book on divorce, Milton 
makes no direct allusion to his own case, 
but, recollecting what he was at Horton, 
we can find between the lines one or two 
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hints as to his courtship, and can discern 
the cause of its being, in essential points, 
a failure. Ought not the disposition of 
the woman, asks a supposed maintainer 
of the inflexible sacredness of the mar- 
riage bond, to have been ascertained be- 
fore wedlock? “For all the wariness 
that may be used,” replies Milton, “it 
may befall a discreet man to be mistaken 
in his choice.” And if he has been a 
virtuous, austere youth, who never went 
abroad at night except to hear the night- 
ingales or unsphere the spirit of Plato? 
So much the worse for him. “The so- 
berest and best governed men are least 
practised in these affairs... . It is not 
strange though many, who have spent 
their youth chastely, are in some things 
not so quicialatandl while they haste too 
eagerly to light the nuptial torch.” The 
free and easy fellows, “by reason of 
their bold accustoming, prove most suc- 
cessful in their matches, because their 
wild affections, unsettling at will, have 
been as so many divorces to teach them 
experience.” Hard rather, upon the im- 
maculate youth! but in fact nature has 
an inveterate underhand kindness for her 
scamps, and this Shakespeare and Goe- 
the knew, if John Calvin and John Mil- 
ton didn’t. One can see how Mary Pow- 
ell comported herself when Milton was 
paying his addresses. “The bashful 
muteness of a virgin may oft-times hide 
all the unliveliness and natural sloth 
which is really unfit for conversation.” 
The poor girl was probably dazzled into 
silence by his talk, and thought that 
when he was married, he would come 
down from his elevation and be like other 
men. If she hoped that he would come 
down, he hoped that she would wake up. 
“Where any indisposition is suspected, 
what more usual than the persuasion of 
friends, that acquaintance, as it increas- 
es, will amend all?” Both were disap- 
pointed, but it was the man of thirty-five, 
not the girl of seventeen, who was to 
blame.* 

Milton’s doctrine of marriage is sim- 
ple. The union is primarily a convers- 
ing of soul with soul. Incompatibility, 
therefore, is a valid ground of divorce. 
Marriage was instituted to relieve man’s 
spirit pining in “unkindly solitariness,” 
by “an intimate and speaking help, a 


* After the MS. of my article had been put into the 
printer’s hands, I received the third volume of Profes- 
sor Masson’s “ Life of Milton.’”? The minute investiga- 
tion conducted by the author into the particulars of 
Milton’s first marriage, strongly confirms me in the 
opinion that the fault was Milton’s. 
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ready and reviving associate.” Of all 
except the high intellectual and moral 
ends of marriage he is loftily disdainful. 
He assigns to married love all those 
spiritual joys which seem, as such, to 
pertain rather to friendship; and the 
man who cannot love his wife as the sis- 
ter of his spirit, is permitted, nay, is 
bound, to give her a bill of divorcement 
and send her away. Otherwise his cure- 
less condition “must needs be to him, if 
especially his complexion incline him to 
melancholy, a daily trouble and pain of 
loss, in some degree like that which rep- 
robates feel.” Lest, therefore, “so noble 
a creature as man” should find in mar- 
riage that the woman instead of alleviating, 
helps rather “to increase that same God- 
forbidden loneliness, which will in time 
draw on with it a general discomfort and 
dejection of mind,” the way of divorce is 
open to him. 

A Dorothea Brook and a John Milton 
might on these terms have realized an 
ideally perfect marriage union. But, in 
ordinary circumstances, it can be neither 
safe nor fair that the power should be all 
on the side of the man, and submission 
be the sole duty of the woman. Milton 
declares with stern brevity that woman is 
created for man, not man for woman; 
and for the woman, even to the length of 
divorce, the will of the husband is law. 
The Church,— “the corrupt and venal 
discipline of clergy courts,” as he now 
phrases it,—has nothing to do with the 
matter. Nor does it fall under the civil 
jurisdiction. It was “so clear in nature 
and reason, that it was left to a man’s 
own arbitrament to be determined be- 
tween God and his own conscience.” It 
might not be always pleasant to be the 
wife even of “so noble a creature as 
man ” on these conditions. 

When Milton’s wife left him in 1643 
the affairs of the King may have seemed 
to her family in so promising a posture 
that it was safer for her and for them to 
suspend all visible connection with the 
zealous Puritan. But in 1645 Charles 
was overthrown, and association with 
Milton might be useful to a Royalist 
family. He was the man, besides, to 
carry out his principles, whether they 
occasioned scandal or not. He had re- 
solved to form a connection with another 
lady, which, as he had obtained no legal 
divorce from his wife, could have been 
marriage only in the judgment of his own 
conscience and reason. By a virtuous 
stratagem Mrs. Milton obtained access to 
his presence, and, falling at his feet, im- 
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plored him to forgive her. He not only 
took her back, but opened his house to 
her family, who came to London when 
Oxford surrendered to the Parliament. 
His logic gave way at once to the 
personal appeal, for he was at heart 
generous. But they were an unhappy 
couple. 

His three daughters, Anne, Deborah, 
and Mary were the children of his first 
wife. He was twice married after her 
death in 1653, but had no more children. 
So early as 1644 his sight began to fail, 
and when his little girls were left moth- 
erless, they could be known to him, as 
Professor Masson* touchingly says, “only 
as tiny voices of complaint going about 
in the darkness.” The tiny voices did 
not move him to love or pity. His impa- 
tient and imperious nature had doubtless 
undergone exquisite misery from the 
moaning discontent of his wife ; the 
daughters took the mother’s part so soon 
as they were able to understand her sor- 
rows; and the grave Puritan displeasure 
with which Milton regards the mother 
seems to have been transferred to the 
children. His austerity as a Puritan and 
a pedagogue, and the worse than old He- 
brew meanness of his estimate of women, 
appear to the greatest disadvantage in 
connection with his daughters. Had 
they been sons, he would have thrown all 
his ardour into the enterprise of their 
education. The training of boys was 
one of his enthusiasms ; but his daugh- 
ters were taught nothing except to read, 
and were ordered to read aloud to him in 
languages of which they did not under- 
stand a word. Naturally they never 
loved him; his fame, which they were 
not able to appreciate, cast on them no 
ray of comforting light ; and they thought 
probably in sad and scared bewilderment 
of the relations between their unhappy 
wraith-like mother, and their Titan father. 
How different the warm and tender rela- 
tions between Shakespeare and his chil- 
dren! In that instance it was the daugh- 
ter, the pet Judith, that was the demure 
sweet Puritan, yet with a touch of her fa- 
ther’s wit in her, and able to enjoy all the 
depth of his smile when he would ask her 
whether cakes and ale were to be gutte 
abolished when the reign of the saints 
came in. Milton frowned on his daugh- 
ters as undutiful, but they would hardl 
have been undutiful if he had been kind. 
His relations with women were compre- 
hensively infelicitous. Even as a poet 


* In the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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his weakest point was here. Charlotte 
Bronté says that he tried to see the first 
woman but saw her not. Once more, he 
never supremely loved, and it is perhaps 
only through love that a man attains the 
power of performing with fine rightness 
any duty to woman, whether as lover, 
husband, father, or poet. 

Milton wrote a glowing tract on educa- 
tion, devoted himself with assiduity to 
the education of his nephews, and for 
several years took pupils. But he was 
too original, too contemptuous of com- 
monplace methods and needs, to be in 
the common sense a successful school- 
master. He would have been in place at 
the Court of some eastern king, training 
princes for the purple; or in some Pla- 
tonic Republic, preparing the children of 
the State for war and government. His 
tract on education reads like the ordi- 
nances of an ideal University, chaunted 
in rhythmic prose. But even in the 
Puritan age, dwellers in Cheapside could 
discern no particular advantage for their 
children in being made Miltonic. 

From the cheerless discomfort of his 
domestic circle we turn with a sense of 
relief to those aspects of his life in which 
he is seen in connection with the historical 
movement of his time. ‘“ How his brow 
lightened as the music rose!” When 
more timid men shrank back alarmed, 
and the revolution passed on to the cen- 
tral paroxysms of its wrath and triumph, 
his spirit rose in sympathy with the pas- 
sion of the time. “He saith among the 
trumpets, Ha, ha!” His intellectual 
habit being no slow process of ratioci- 
nation, no laborious weighing of proba- 
bility against probability, but a fiery in- 
tuitive Teaping from conviction to con- 
viction, he had no sympathy, no pa- 
tience, with the doubts of weaker men. 
Against Charles his passion of indigna- 
tion rose to the transcendent pitch. 
The volcanic fervour and directness of 
Milton found unutterable offence in the 
shuffling, guileful Stuart. In his exulta- 
tion over the fallen king, however, and 
in the harshness of his references to 
others with whom he once had sympa- 
thized, the hard, unmelodious fibre in his 
nature comes into view. We recall, not 
to the advantage of Milton, the touch of 
heart-searching pathos which Shake- 
speare, though his man of men was the 
“all-honoured Roman Brutus,” could 
throw into a word about the death of 
kings. 

The political cynic, nay, the candid ob- 
server though no cynic, fails not to per- 
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ceive, in reading Milton’s prose, that his 
faith and his hope constantly light up 
his canvas with ideal colours, and that 
it is an impossible perfection he depicts. 
The England which rises to the eye of 
his imagination is a vision. ‘“ Methinks 
I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks: methinks I see her as an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full midday 
beam; purging and unscaliug her long 
abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance; while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, 
with those that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means.” 


There is not and has not been any such} 
Has not many | 


England. What then? 
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fast in the mire. Then Cromwell 
stepped forward, made of his right arm a 
sceptre for the people, and with one gi- 
ant push set the machine in motion. 
Here, quoth the Puritan poet, is the Pu- 
ritan king ; God Almighty signs his title. 
And so, for once, the historic sketcher 
can signalize a group which Shakespeare 
himself could not have out-done in dra- 
matic effectiveness. John Milton, Latin 
Secretary to Oliver Cromwell! It could 
not be known to Cromwell that the blind 
scholar who wrote to his dictation was 
the most remarkable man of his time; 
but one likes to think that there was 
something of personal intercourse and 
the fellowship of friend with friend be- 
tween the two. Milton subsequently 
commended a Commonwealth as con- 
trasted with a Monarchy, on the ground 


an eye, following Milton’s as he looked/ that whereas “a king must be adored 


upon his transfigured country, sparkled 
with kindred enthusiasm? Is not the 
glow of poetic inspiration, as it warms 
the heart and sends a thrill of new en- 
ergy along the brain, more vitalizing 
than the chill formula of the political 
philosopher? Milton’s prose writings 
are studded with words and phrases of 
intense nobleness, that beacon the gloom 
of sordid ages, and send rays of star- 
like illumination into the dusk of com- 
promise, conventionality, hypocrisy. 
They are a sovereign antidote to moral 
cowardice, to all base, poor, cringing, 
frost-bitten moods of mind. They suit 
the elevated moments of humanity. 
When even Harry Vane refused to 
sanction Cromwell, Milton did not flinch. 
In his first prose work he had said, that 
“to govern a nation piously and justly, 
which only is to say happily, is for a 
spirit of the greatest size and divinest 
mettle.” Through the “cloud,” as he 
says in one of his proudest sonnets, “not 
of war only but detractions rude,” he had 
watched Cromwell “ ploughing his way,” 
and when the’victor of Worcester hung 
up his armour, he was ready to hail him 
as England’s “ chief of men.” In the Sec- 
ond Defence of the People of England, 
published when Cromwell was Protector, 
Milton declares that his countrymen have 
given way to his unsurpassable valour 
and virtue, and that there is nothing in 
human society more pleasing to God or 
more accordant with reason, than that 
the most worthy should be at the head of 
affairs. Parliament had been talking 
and promising; manipulating schemes 
and constitutions: but month - after 
month had gone by and the wain stuck 





jlike a demigod,” the greatest in a free 


Commonwealth “walk the streets as 
other men, may be spoken to freely, fa- 
miliarly, friendly.” This is not given 
but may it not be taken, as a hint of the 
kind of converse which sometimes oc- 
curred between Cromwe!l and Milton ? 
It is, however, instructive in a pain- 
fully eminent degree, to observe that 
Milton, like Vane, failed to see that Pu- 
ritanism could not stand without Oliver. 
Arguing earnestly in a pamphiet-letter, 
pos eee to Monk, for the perpetuation 
of the Commonwealth, he speaks of lib- 
erty and religion, “fought for, gained, 
and many years possessed, except in those 
unhappy interruptions, which God hath 
removed.” The words put by me into 
italics appear to allude to the predomi- 
nance of the Cromwells, father and son. 
So hard is it, even for the greatest and 


‘most favourably disposed, to realize the 


value of aman. The indispensable one 
is so like, in outward guise and linea- 
ments, to the dispensable million. A 
poor system will make a good figure if 
ou have a man in it ; but the most fault- 
ess of theoretic Republics will not 
stand upon wooden legs. Milton was 
more expressly a Republican than Hamp- 
den, Pym, or Cromwell. 

At the Restoration his life was spared. 
He was not a force in party politics, and 
Charles II., whose grand principle was to 
get rid of men who might help to send 
him again on his travels, knew that the 
poet and apologist of Puritanism was 
not dangerous in the sense in which 
Vane and Argyle were dangerous. If a 
whole skin, and a sufficiency of food and 
raiment had been enough to make Milton 
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happy, the characteristically narrow and 
mean reflections of Johnson on his com- 
plaint that he had “ fallen on evil times ” 
and “evil tongues,” would have had 
some sense in them. Otherwise they 
have none. It was an evil time for John 
Milton when he, who had spoken to 
Principalities and Powers in England’s 
and in Cromwell’s name, saw his coun- 
try self-degraded in the eyes of Europe ; 
and those were evil tongues that reviled 
“the great Achilles,’ whom he knew. 
But in one sense the new tfme was pro- 
pitious to Milton. Sequestered from 
public life, he could recall the ambition 
of his youth, and recollect that the arena 
of political controversy was not his cho- 
sen sphere. He resumed his lyre, and 
commenced, at fifty, the great business 
of his life. It is one of the wonders of 
history that such a purpose as his, delib- 
erately suspended for twenty years, 
should have been executed. 

We saw how, from the bright serenity 
and sweet, calm cadence of his early po- 
ems, Milton, at the call of duty, passed in- 
to the agitated atmosphere of his prose 
writings. We now see him returning to 
a still intellectual region, and subjecting 
those energies which, in his prose, had 
revealed their wild, almost savage 
strength, to the finer, severer discipline 
of poetic melody. One figures him asa 
Homeric warrior, who in the cool of 
dawn, mounted his chariot and practised 
his horses in proud, measured pacings by 
the river bank; who heard suddenly the 
cry of combat, turned his coursers’ heads 
to the fray, and, through long hours of 
conflict, urged them on the enemy; and 
who, last of all, when the struggle was 
over, and shadows lengthened in the 
westering sun, reined them up in meas- 
ured pacing as of the morning, only that 
now, in the grandeur of their tread, there 
was the memory of battle. Realize it by 
what imagery we may, there is a differ- 
ence, there is also an affinity, between 
Milton’s prose and his poetry, which, if 
we would understand him, we must ap- 
prehend. Had he left us only his poetry, 
we should have had little surmise of the 
tremendous strength that layinhim. We 
can now see that, both in the poetry and 
the prose, we have Milton, another, yet 
thesame. In the prose the torrent foams, 
leaps, rages, tosses rocks about; in the 
poetry the torrent sings a song. In the 
prose, the tempest hurtles through the 
air, driving the clouds before it like the 
routed autumn leaves; in the poetry the 
great wind is imprisoned in the breast 
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and plumes of a bird,* floating in the 
sky and flooding the vault of heaven with 
grave, sweet melody. 

Such is Paradise Lost. The rhythm 
of it is the inspiration of the Puritan time 
in its purest form. This sound was then 
in the ears and hearts of men. As the 
Homeric rhythm, the clangour and mar- 
tial tumult of the Iliad, give us a more 
inward and real acquaintance with the 
spirit of that young civilization than any 
possible accumulation of detail, so the 
“cathedral music” of Paradise Lost, its 
moral elevation, its lack of softer tones 
and delicate and dewy touches, enable 
us, better than any bulletins from the 
field or any records of debate, to under- 
stand the great Puritan enthusiasm. It 
was not in its meaner and more repulsive 
attributes, it was in its intense and lofty 
enthusiasm, that the strength of Puritan- 
ism lay; and Paradise Lost is therefore 
the best historical monument of the Rev- 
olution. 

Richardson did an excellent piece of 
service when he hunted up the informa- 
tion that Milton “would sometimes,” 
while engaged on Paradise Lost, “lie 
awake whole nights, but not a verse could 
he make, and on a sudden his poetical 
faculty would rush upon him with an z#- 
petus or @strum.” Johnson’s sneer at 
this, as if Richardson were a foolish won- 
der-seeker, may be taken to fix the low- 
water, mark of our literature, —the ut- 
most reach of ebb from its glorious spring- 
tide in the days of Shakespeare. That 
inspiration — that divine madness — 
which true critics, poets, and artists, 
from Plato to Lionardo da Vinci, have 
known or felt to be the condition of right 
production in art, had become for John- 
son the mere alacrity of the literary crafts- 
man when his hand is in. Lionardo, 
“ often,” according to Mr. Pater, “ coming 
the whole length of Milan to give a sin- 
gle touch” to his picture of the Supper, 
scornfully refusing to take up his brush, 
“except at the moment of invention,” 
worked on the same principles with the 
author of Paradise Lost. A poetic seer 
of the antique type, Milton knew that the 
elaborate and dearly prized culture of his 
life could but furbish the instruments, or 
furnish the materials, of poetic production, 
and that it would be an offence to the 


* “We will take the bird first. It is little more than 
a drift of the air brought into form by plumes; the air 
is in all its quills, it breathes through its whole frame 
and flesh, and glows with air in its flying, like a biown 
flame: it rests upon the air, subdues it, surmasses it, 
outraces it ;— Zs the air, conscious of itself, conquering 
itself, ruling itself.’”? — Ruskin’s Queen of the Air. 
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Spirit he invoked to lift up his voice ex- 
cept when its tongue of fire sat upon him. 
The transport of poetic inspiration has 
not, since his death, visited any man in 
Great Britain, — it would be safe to add 
in the world, —in ardency so intense and 
sustainedas his. In him there dwelt also 
a tone of what, though allied to the poetic 
inspiration, is distinct from it — namely, 
the religious inspiration. He would have 
been a great poet in any age; but had 
he not lived in the age of the Puritans, 
he might have been more like a Greek 
dramatist, less like a Hebrew prophet. 
The religious inspiration of Puritanism 
was probably stronger in Cromwell. 

The triumph of the Puritan poet was 
as signal as the triumph of the Puritan 
king. No Anglican minstrel is nearly 
equal to Milton: neither the Zemf/e nor 
the Christian Year will compare with 
Paradise Lost. We naturally place it side 
by side with the poem in which Dante 
enshrined Catholicism. Dante excels 
Milton in tenderness ; in intimate knowl- 
edge of the human heart ; in the delinea- 
tion of all passions, except revenge and 
ambition, pride and hatred. Dante has 
the infallible Shakespearian touch when- 
ever his theme is love; Milton in the like 
case paints with great literary dexterity 
and with a frank audacity of sensuous 
colour which would fain be passionate and 
tender ; but he never gets really beyond 
painted tenderness. 


For contemplation he, and valour formed ; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 

He, for God only, she, for God in him: 

His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 

Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks, 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders 
broad. 

She, as a veil, down to the slender waist, 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 

Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 

Subjection, but required with gentle — 

And by her yielded, by him best received, 

Vielded with coy submission, modest pride, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 


These celebrated and very noble lines 
embody Milton’s inexorable sentence up- 
on woman as man’s inferior and play- 
thing. He is perhaps on one occasion, or 
even on two, more happy in his treatment 
of love; but this is, to say the least, a 
critical instance; and does he not egre- 
giously fail? For Eve’s face he has not 
aword ; not one syllable for the crimson 
of the lip, for the ravishment of the smile. 
Conventional golden tresses, slender 
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waist, and ringlets “ wanton,” which sure- 
ly they had no call to be in Eden ; —this 
is what we find in Milton’s first woman, 
‘whom Charlotte Bronté says he never 
‘saw. Against Dante, on the other hand, 
and in favour of Milton, we have to put 
the traces of middle-age childishness, 
the nursery goblinism, grotesquerie, and 
|allegoric wire-drawing, which are present 
in the Divine Comedy. The sustained 
‘grandeur which has made “ Miltonic” a 
convertible term with “sublime” is far 
above all that. 

Who is Milton’s hero? It is rather an 
awkward question. He cannot be Adam, 
who is passive both in his fall and in his 
rise. Milton cannot have intended it to 
be Christ, for he makes Him the unques- 
tioned hero of Paradise Regained. It 
will be difficult to come to any other con- 
clusion than that the hero, unintentionally 
of course, is Satan. The two first books 
are most Miltonic, and their interest cen- 
tres in the fiend. Throughout the poem 
Satan is the speaker of lines which it is 
impossible not to recognize as character- 
istically Miltonic : — 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven, 
What matter where, if I be still the same ? 


The conception of Satan is wonderful 
in breadth and simplicity. He refuses to 
submit to God, but there is in him other- 
wise no subtle or malignant badness. He 
never stoops to the whine of the mean, 
discontented rebel. He does not accuse 
“heaven’s potentate.” He admits that he 
has been ungrateful. No glimpse of hope 
encourages him to give in. “Evil,” he 
says, “ be thou my good ;” but the sense 
that evil must be his good agonizes him, 
and it is by an effort that he is wicked. 
He admires Adam and Eve. He “could 
love ” them ; and that for a reason which 
contradicts all one’s conceptions of dia- 
bolic logic, to wit : — 

so lively shines 
In them Divine resemblance, and such grace 
The hand that shaped them on their shape 
hath poured. 


He has to argue himself up to the bitter 
cruelty of injuring such helpless, harmless 
creatures. He is out of sight the most 
moral of known devils. Job’s tempter is 
insolent to Jehovah, and viciously and 
slanderously spiteful towards the man of 
Uz. Compared with Iago, or with 
Goethe's “ spirit that always denies,” who 
devises refined tormentings for the inno- 
cent Gretchen, the one drop of comfort on 
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whose burning tongue is the torture-throb 
of human hearts, Milton’s devil is honest 
and virtuous. It is with a sense of actual 
amazement that we remark the length to 
which, in Paradise Regained, Milton per- 
mits Satan to appeal to our pity, as a 
being whose fate it is to be bad, but who 
clings desperately to the memory and tra- 
dition of goodness, and gropes in his 
fallen nature for relics of virtue as a miser 
might grope in the embers of his burnt 
house for some dearest treasure : — 


Though I have lost 
Much lustre of my native brightness, lost 
To be belov’d of God, I have not lost 
To love, at least contemplate and admire, 
What I see excellent in good or fair, 
Or virtuous ; I should so have lost all sense. 


These words are addressed by Satan to 
Christ, and in the reply made by the Sav- 
iour, there is no assertion that they are 
hypocritical. 

In all this, however, Milton is true to 
Puritanism. His Satan incarnates with 
errorless accuracy the Puritan conception 
of superlative sin. Satan has rebelled 
against the Divine sovereignty. This is 


enough. For this his brow must be 
knit up in corrugations of eternal 
pain. 


It is not so easy at the first glance to 
see that the task which Milton imposes 
on himself at the outset of the poem, “to 
justify the ways of God to man,” is dis- 
tinctly Puritan. The Puritan idea, in its 
most conspicuous manifestations, was 
much rather that the ways of God to man 
require no justification. God’s part is to 
declare His will, man’s to do it; submis- 
sion, not criticism, becomes the finite be- 
ing. And yet Milton struck no false 
note in the first lines of the Puritan 
poem. The explicit and unquestioning 
submission to the Divine will of such 
men as Milton, Vane, and Cromwell, was 
associated with perfect conviction that 
God is Infinite Justice and Infinite Love. 
Logical. proof of the fact they might 
never ask; they certainly did not make 
their faith dependent on their power to 
comprehend the scope and bearings of 
the Divine Government ; but of the fact 
itself, they had absolutely no doubt. And 
if we view Milton’s statement of his pur- 
pose in connection with the general move- 
ment of the Reformation, we shall find it 
to be impressively right. Deep among 
the impelling forces of the Reformation, 
unacknowledged at the time, and by 
many still rejected and denied, but per- 
haps most potent of all, was the energy of 
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human reason, awaking from its sleep, 
clearing its eyes, daring to scan the dusky 
heavens with its own optical instruments. 
Homer had no surmise, the most distant, 
of the claims of the aggressive intellect 
in its moods of aspiration and of doubt. 
Nor did Dante think of justifying the 
ways of God to men. But of Protestant- 
ism in its later phases, this has been a 
leading problem. And it is a legitimate 
as well as a sublime problem, however 
difficult; for when reason has once de- 
tected flaws in the conception of God, 
worship is to that extent consciously 
rendered to an idol. 

The question then arises whether Mil- 
ton has succeeded or failed in solving 
the problem he states. Paradise Lost is 
essentially an idealization of that theol- 
ogy which Augustine and Calvin found- 
ed, mainly, though not exclusively, on 
those parts of the writings of Paul in 
which the inspiration, perfectly divine, 
which the greatest of the Apostles de- 
rived from Christ, is modified if not 
chilled by a sense of the necessity of rec- 
onciling Christ and Gamaliel, and of 
tacking on the new Christian ethics of 
universal love and brotherhood to the old 
scheme of Judaism. “By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by 
sin”:—this is Paul’s _ starting-point 
when his inspiration stoops from - its 
heavenliest transports, and becomes con- 
sciously logical and argumentative. We 
should be launched into controversies 
which have no definable limit, were we to 
inquire what, in strict critical estimate, 
Paul meant by these words, and by the 
contrast with which he follows them up 
between Adam and Christ. But it ap- 
pears on the very face of the passage, 
that he writes in an expansive and exult- 
ant mood, finding in Adam a represen- 
tative, on the widest conceivable scale, of 
man under sinful and deathful condi- 
tions, as contrasted with Christ, repre- 
senting man under righteous and death- 
less conditions. “Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound: that as 
sin hath reigned unto death, even so 
might grace reign through righteousness 
unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” Saint Paul, who even in his dia- 
lectical mood was an inspired apostle of 
Jesus, probably intended nothing more, 
by his allusion to the sin of Adam, than 
to put in the strongest form accessible 
to him, his main contention against the 
exclusive tendency of his Judaizing op- 
ponents, to wit, that every human being 
is invited to receive eternal life in Christ. 
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Out of this and a few other misapplied 
passages of Scripture, rose the terrific 
doctrine of the Fall, the background of 
all Augustinian theology. Through the 
sin of Adam, all generations of men come 
into the world under the wrath and curse 
of their Creator, blackened and blasted 
in soul and body, hating good and loving 
evil. Their very virtues, to use the 
words of Article XIII. of the Church of 
England, “have the nature of sin.” The 
proper subject of the great Puritan poem 
was the Fall, and Milton shows by his 
choice of a name, that this was essen- 
tially his idea. In answering, therefore, 
the question whether he succeeds or 
fails in “justifying,’—in reconciling 
with intelligible and tenable principles of 
justice, — “the ways of God to man,” we 
turn to his account of the Fall. 

Adam takes the apple rather than re- 
linquish the wife whom God had given 
him : — 

With thee 
Certain my resolution is to die : 
How can | live without thee? How forego 
Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly joined, 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn ? 


Eve had been beguiled by Satan in form 
of the serpent. Of course a serpent 
could talk only by miracle, and, strange 
to say, Milton represents Eve as sharp 
enough to discern this fact : 


Thee, Serpent, subtlest beast of all the field 
I knew, but not with human voice endued ; 
Redouble then this miracle, and say 

How cam’st thou speakable of mute, and how 
To me so friendly grown above the rest 

Of brutal kind, that daily are in sight ? 


The serpent explains that the charming 
gift of speech has been obtained by eat- 
ing of the tree of knowledge; and with 
miraculous eloquence as his “creden- 
tials,” convinces her that she also will 
be benefitted by partaking of the fruit. 
Then follows the “mortal taste” which 
“brought death into the world and all 
our woe.” Eve’s mistake in interpreting 
the first recorded miracle laid her de- 
scendants to the latest ages under “ God’s 
wrath and curse,” and made them lia- 
ble “to all the miseries of this life, to 
death itself, and to the pains of hell for 
ever.” These are the words of the 
Shorter Catechism, the most affection- 
ately revered of all the productions of 
the Puritan Synod of Westminster. The 
fall is followed in the scheme of Puritan 
theology, and in the conception of Mil- 
ton’s poem, by redemption. Christ obeys 
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Adam’s sin. His death on the cross 
redeems man from death,— 


as many as offered life 
Neglect not, and the benefit embrace 
By faith not void of works. 


For these death becomes, 


like sleep, 
A gentle wafting to immortal life. 


And at last “ the woman’s Seed,” revealed 
in the clouds from heaven, will “ dissolve 
Satan with his perverted world,” 


then raise 
From the conflagrant mass, purged and refined, 
New heavens, new earth, ages of endless date, 
Founded in righteousness, and peace, and love ; 
To bring forth fruits, joy and eternal bliss. 


This is formally sufficient in relation to 
the plan of Milton’s poem. Satan is 
vanquished. The world regains its primal 
splendour among the stars of God, or 
glows with a fairer brightness than at 
first. Supposing, as Milton does not in 
terms forbid us to suppose, that every 
man who fell in Adam has the offer of 
redemption in Christ and is excluded 
from the redeemed company only by his 
own conscious refusal to i saved, we 
cannot deny that the vindication of Provi- 
dence has been successful. And be- 
yond question this general impression of 
Christ’s work was the inspiring impulse 
of the whole religious movement which 
originated with Luther and Calvin and 
sent its last great tidal wave into Puritan 
England. It was exultant trust in Christ 
their king, in whose strength they cculd 
conquer death and hell, that made the 
soldiers of Cromwell invincible. 

But it is a circumstance of fateful im- 
port that the triumph of Christ, as de- 
picted by Milton, is mainly in a new 
heaven and earth, the present heaven 
and earth having been burnt up. And 
as salvation is mainly future, so there is 
a state of damnation of which, in the 
concluding portions of his poem, Milton 
says little, but which, as realized for us 
in the hell of the earlier books, ts of su- 
preme importance. Take the delinea- 
tions of hell out of Paradise Lost, and the 
whole work will collapse. Into the great- 
est poem of Protestantism, as into the 
greatest poem of Catholicism, enters the 
unutterable horror which, for nearly two 
thousand years, has sat as a nightmare 
on the breast of Christendom. Neither 
in Homer nor in Shakespeare have we 
anything corresponding to the Dantesque 
or Miltonic hell. Afar, on the dawning 


the law, and suffers the penalty due to rim of European civilization, — written 
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as on the golden bars of morning,— are 
the Homeric poems. In modern times, 
representing all that western civilization 
has felt, thought, and hoped for, we have 
the works of Shakespeare. It is man as 
he is, man on his green world, with its 
summer showers and its wintry blasts, 
its trees that flush ruddy and white with 
blossom to be smitten into fruitlessness by 
the east wind, its gleamings of beauty at 
morning and evening with long grey 
hours of toil between, that forms the sub- 
ject of both. In both there is the shadow. 
Homer knows of Hades and its pallid, 
melancholy ghosts. Shakespeare is for 
ever wondering and pondering over the 
secrets of sorrow and of evil, of the night 
and of the grave ; and between and amid 
the ripplings of his infinite laughter, there 
are snatches of tenderest wail. But 
neither in Homer nor in Shakespeare 
is there anything corresponding to the 
Dantesque or Miltonic hell. The sad 
look of the Greeks towards the future is 
essentially the cloud on the face of the 
happy child at the thought of being sent 
to bed, attesting and measuring his pres- 
ent joy. A prison-house of the universe, 
in which ingenious, exquisite, elaborate 
torture is inflicted to all eternity, whether 
as described in revolting and grotesque 
detail by Dante or in mpre sublime but 
not less appalling imagery by Milton, is 
so monstrous a conception, that we may 
doubt whether works of which it forms 
an integral part will be permanently en- 
shrined among the household treasures 
of mankind. These limnings, especially 
Dante’s, perpetuate the most ghastly 
horrors of those infernal old times (which 
fools call good), before P page and penal 
torture was abolished; particulars of 
agony such as the gnawing of the tongue 
in torment, the very thought of which 
almost drives us, who are beginning to 
be Christ-like enough to cease to be in- 
human, mad, but which were doubtless 
familiar to those accustomed to the inci- 
dents of ancient executions. One of the 
main themes of Jesus Christ’s teaching 
was the majesty, the severity, the un- 
changeableness of God’s moral govern- 
ment, as contrasted with the levity of the 
world’s judgments. In enforcing this great 
idea He used a variety of illustrations. 
Some of these quite dispense with the in- 
strumentality of fire ; as the leading one of 
the exclusion of guests from a marriage- 
supper. Some A them almost pointedly 


negative permanence of fire ; for the use 
of fire in burning the weeds that have 
injured a crop is to make an end of them. 
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The hell of Dante and Milton is the re- 
sult of two processes ; the intense and 
gloating selection of the imagery of fire ; 
and the addition of a device, purely gra- 
tuitous, not countenanced in the remotest 
hint of Scripture, by which fire is made 
to yield a maximum of pain. This device 
Milton borrowed from Dante; we may 
read Milton’s description of it. 
The parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 
Thither, by happy-footed Furies haled, 
At certain revolutions all the damned 
Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter 
change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more 
fierce, 
From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infixed and frozen round, 
Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire. 


And so there is no prospect that “our 
torments may become our elements.” 
From whom Dante got this truly devilish 
notion I know not; but there is, I think, 
proof in his poem that there was a taint 
of cruelty in his own nature ; and indeed, 
if we can trust the evidence of Roman 
relentlessness to Carthage, of the gladia- 
torial shows, and of the savage treatment 
of animals in modern Italy, the taint 
must be pronounced general.in the Italian 
race. It seems likely that poetry, how- 
ever noble in execution, which is insepa- 
rably associated with a stupendous hor- 
ror and incredibility, will be outgrown 
and left behind by the race, and that 
both the Divine Comedy and Paradise 
Lost will sooner or later be peremptorily 
refused a place among the constellations 
beside the poems of Homer and the dra- 
mas of Shakespeare. 

The spiritual depths of Christianity, 
the divine power of kindness and self- 
sacrifice, were fully fathomed neither in 
Paradise Lost nor in Paradise Regained. 
In these dwells the inspiration of Puritan 
battle, but there were gentler tones in the 
angel’s song above the fields of Bethle- 
hem. Deeper Christian tones than any 
in Milton are to be found scattered 
through the hymnology of the Christian 
Churches, through the works of Goethe, 
and in Mrs. Browning’s Drama of Exile 
and Tennyson’s /x Memoriam. These, 
however, are single tones: no such body 
of Christian music, no poems so great, 
so monumental, as Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained, have been produced 
since the time of Milton. ? 

To the man himself we turn, for one 
brief glance before laying down the pen. 
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In the evil times of the Restoration, in 
the land of the Philistines, Agonistes but 
unconquerable, the Puritan Samson ended 
his days. Serene and strong ; conscious 
that the ambition of his youth had been 
achieved. He begins the day with the 
Hebrew Bible, listens reverently to words 
in which Moses or David or Isaiah spake 
of God. But he attends no church, be- 
longs to no communion, and has no form 
of worship in his family ; notable circum- 
stances, which we may refer, in part at 
least, to his blindness, but significant of 
more than that. His religion was of the 
spirit, and did not take kindly to any 
form. Though the most Puritan of the 
Puritans, he had never stopped long in 
the ranks of any Puritan party, or given 
satisfaction to Puritan ecclesiastics and 
theologians. In his youth he had loved 
the night; in his old age he loves the 
pure sunlight of early morning as it glim- 
mers on his sightless eyes. The music 
which had been his delight since child- 
hood has still its charm, and he either 
sings or plays on the organ or bass-violin 
every day. In his grey coat, at the door 
of his house in Bunhill Fields, he sits on 
clear afternoons ; a proud, ruggedly ge- 
nial old man, with sharp satiric touches in 
his talk, the untunable fibre in him to 
the last. Eminent foreigners come to 
see him; friends approach reverently, 
drawn by the spiendour of his discourse. 
It would range, one can well imagine, in 
os freedom, like “ arabesques of 
ightning,” over all ages and all literatures. 
He was the prince of scholars ; amemory 
of superlative power waiting, as submis- 
sive handmaid, on the queenliest imagi- 
nation. The whole spectacle of ancient 
civilization, its cities, its camps, its land- 
scapes was before him. There he sat in 
his grey coat, like a statue cut in granite. 
He recanted nothing, repented of noth- 
ing. England had made a sordid failure, 
but he had not failed. His soul’s fellow- 
ship was with the great Republicans of 
Greece and Rome, and with the Psalmist 
and Isaiah and Oliver Cromwell. 
PETER BAYNE. 





FAITH AND REASON.— Faith says many 
things concerning which reason is silent, but 
nothing which reason denies; it is often above 
reason, but never contrary to reason, 
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INNOCENT: 


A TALE OF MODERN LIFE, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “SALEM CHAPEL,” 
‘* THE MINISTER’S WIFE,” ‘‘SQUIRE ARDEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
AN UNPOPULAR MARRIAGE. 


THE marriage of Innocent took place 
on one of the first days of February, a 
day of the “seasonable ” kind, with black 
skies, a dark grey atmosphere, and oc- 
casional downpours of steady rain. The 
raw cold penetrated to one’s bones and 
one’s heart, and even the show of costly 
flowers which had been procured for the 
occasion, failed to make the rooms look 
cheerful. Innocent herself, in her white 
bridal dress and veil, was like the snow- 
drops. Her head drooped a little, her 
cheeks were not much less pale than her 
dress. She was not a blushing, or a 
smiling, or a weeping bride. Her eyes 
were fall of a certain awe, sometimes 
varied by alarm, when the prospect of 
leaving home came uppermost; but she 
was passive in all things, gentle and 
grateful, as calm in her new position as 
she had been in the former. The only 
one thing she had been anxious about, 
the one trouble and mystery in her life, 
had been set right (as she thought) by 
her bridegroom’s exertions. He had 
taken upon him to arrange all that: to 
explain it, to make everything clear; and 
Innocent, trustful and ignorant, had not 
doubted his power to do so. Mrs. East- 
wood’s anxious assurances that she was 
mistaken, that her belief about Amanda 
was a delusion, had never made any im- 
pression on the girl. But when Sir 
Alexis accepted her story as true, and 
pledged himself to set everything right, 
the practical part of her mind, which was 
in reality the only intellectual part of her 
which had any power, accepted his as- 
surances, and trusted in them. Why 
should any one bid her believe that it 
was a delusion? Innocent knew that it 
was no delusion; but at the same time 
she was quite simple and foolish enough 
to believe that Sir Alexis could set it all 
to rights, without inquiring how. He 
ae give her a caressing answer when 
she asked him about it, and tell her that 
all was being settled; and in her igno- 
rance she believed him, and was lightened 
of her burden. The wedding was to be 
a very quiet one, partly (as it was an- 
nounced) because of Innocent’s health — 
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partly because of the mourning of the 
family. John Vane, who had been sum- 
moned for the occasion, was to give her 
away as the representative of her father’s 
family —for Frederick, morose and mel- 
ancholy (feeling the death of his wife, 
poor fellow — for she was very beautiful, 
though it was quite a mésal/iance), would 
have nothing to do with it. Anda few 
of Mrs. Eastwood’s friends and counsel- 
lors were in attendance, and two or three 
friends of Sir Alexis; but it was not a 
gay ceremonial, The Molyneuxes were 
present, for Ernest had not intimated to 
his family any doubt as to his eventual 
union with Nelly, nor had he accepted 
her virtual dismissal of him; but they, 
like many other people, after having 
received the announcement of the mar- 
riage with enthusiasm, had come pre- 
pared at the last moment to criticise. 

“ How could she allow that poor child 
to marry such a man?” whispered Miss 
Molyneux to her mother. 

«“ Hush, child!” said the mother; “the 
Eastwood’s are people who will do any- 
thing for money.” : 

“ How pale she is; do you think they 
can have used force?” the same young 
lady asked of Ernest. : 

“No more force than that of wealth 
and finery —a force women are always 
glad to yield: to,” said Ernest, almost in 
Nelly’s hearing. -— 

She heard the last words, and divined 
the first. They had “made up” their 
quarrel, as people say, but Nelly’s heart 
was very sore, quivering with pain present 
and pain past. Even the marriage itself 
was nothing to be happy about. How 
would poor Innocent bear it, when she 
was gone, away from all who cared for 
her, with her old-new husband? How 
selfish it was of him, Nelly thought, to 
insist upon marrying Innocent because 
in her trouble she had committed her- 
self to him !— but all men were selfish ; 
they were not to be judged as women 
are. It came natural to them to consider 
themselves, their own will, their own grat- 
ification before everything else. This 
conviction was the bitter product of Nel- 
ly’s own experience, which she endeav- 
oured to soften by generalization, as men 
and women do invariably on both sides. 
All men were like that, she said to her- 
self ; it took off something of the sharp 
edge of self-seeking from the man whom 
she had herself chosen from all the world 
— or rather, who had chosen her, as he 
himself would have preferred to have 
Said. 
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John Vane did not come to her until 
the weary morning was nearly over, till 
after the bride and bridegroom had de- 
parted, and the other guests were drop- 
ping away. The guests in general had 
not been cheerful in their comments ; 
most of them had expressed themselves 
warmly delighted at the prospect of so 
good a match for Innocent —but the 
compliments they paid to the mistress of 
the house now, were not so agreeable. 

“Tam afraid poor little Lady Longue- 
ville is very delicate,” said one, shaking 
her head. 

“ Everything has gone off very nicely,” 
said another; “but I wish, poor thing, 
she had looked a little happier.” 

“] don’t understand a bride looking 
very happy on her wedding day,” said a 
more benevolent critic; “and she is so 
young and so — inexperienced ——” 

“He has plenty of experience for 
both,” said a fourth. 

“I should like to see that girl safe 
back from her wedding tour,” said Mrs. 
Everard, who was privileged to speak her 
mind. “She looks to me a great deal 
too like a Lucia di Lammermoor, my 
dear. She wanted nothing but her hair 
down, and a confidant in white muslin. 
I hope he will take care of her.” 

“ There can be no doubt that he will take 
every care of her,” said Mrs. Eastwood, 
who was tired and irritated. “That was 
my great comfort in giving my consent.” 

“Well, at all events, the responsibilit 
is off your hands,” said Mrs. Seemed 
nodding her head half in congratulation, 
half in pity. ; 

Thus the marriage was set down on all 
hands as a mercenary match made by Mrs. 
Eastwood, of which poor Innocent was the 
victim. Her very sons thought so; and 
with better reason John Vane thought 
so, whom she had thought of as her 
counsellor, and whose moral support 
would have done her good. But how 
was he to judge, except as other people 
did, from the surface? and Mrs. East- 
wood felt that she must bear it all, and 
dared not say anything in her own de- 
fence. John Vane was cold and grave 
even to Nelly. He seemed to intend to 
go away without speaking to any one, be- 
yond the ordinary civilities ; but some- 
thing in Nelly’s face seemed to bring him 
back from the door, when he had all but 
taken his leave. He approached her re- 
luctantly, she thought, and his manner 
was not as of old. He told her he was 
sorry he had not known of this sooner — 
that it all must have been arranged very 
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suddenly —and that he would have been 
glad to have been consulted about a mat- 
ter so important to his poor little cousin’s 
happiness. 

“We should have liked more time, 
too,” said Nelly, in her turn indignant ; 
“but Innocent settled it all by herself, 
and Sir Alexis insisted that there should 
be no delay.” 

“ Innocent settled it all by herself ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Vane ; it looks very strange, 
but it is true. I see you blame poor 
Mamma, who never was a matchmaker in 
her life ; but it was Innocent who set- 
tled everything. I hate it,” said Nelly, 
with warmth, “and when she sees what 
she has done — poor Innocent! But he 
is a kind man,” she added, more calmly, 
“and he will be very good to her, as 
Mamma says.” 

“JT do not understand Innocent,” said 
Vane. “They told me a very strange 
story at Sterborne ” 

“ A story —about what?” said Nelly, 
growing breathless with excitement and 
terror. 

“ She seems to have gone home in so 
strange a way, so suddenly, so oddly alto- 
gether,” he said, with an uneasy look. 
“ And yet she is not rea//y an idiot—only 
odd. I am very sorry for my sister’s 
sake — it has disturbed her so much. 
Indeed, I often regret deeply that I took 
Innocent to the High Lodge.” 

“Oh, if you had not done so!” cried 
Nelly, with that horrible perception of 
how a whole world of trouble might have 
been avoided, which comes so often after 
the event. “Oh, if you had not done 
it!’’ Then she restrained herself, as he 
could see, with a sudden movement of 
alarm. 

“ There is something behind that I do 
not know ?” said Vane, looking at her. 

“Oh, no, no, pray don’t think so! 
She was frightened and nervous: that 
was.all,” cried Nelly. 

How she longed to tell him, to set him 
right in his injurious opinion, to vindi- 
cate her mother and herself! Few of 
the self-denials of life are equal to this, 
when men or women are compelled by 
honour to abandon their honour to public 
comment, and to accept blame which is 
not justly theirs. Vane looked at her 
curiously, even with something like anx- 
iety; but he remained silent. He was 
confounded by all that had happened ; 
and offended by the complete want of 
confidence shown in him. And what 





could he say beyond what had been said? 
—that Innocent had been permitted, or 
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perhaps induced — forced, the bolder 
spirits said—into a mercenary match 
which she did not wish; which she was 
passive in, if not less than passive? 
Vane stood silently by Nelly’s side, for 
some time, wondering, trying to think 
what the secret could be — what extenu- 
ating circumstances might exist. At 
least, he concluded to himself, Nelly 
could not be to blame. She could have 
nothing to do with the matter ; one young 
girl would not help to force another on 
that painful road. Nelly, at the worst, 
must have been herself passive — per- 
haps she was herself fated to be the next 
victim. Vane watched curiously the greet- 
ings between her and the Molyneuxes, 
as this thought passed through his mind. 
The aigre-doux of their salutations was 
unchanged ; they were not warmer than 
before, nor more familiar; it was evi- 
dent that no change had taken place, 
there, in the position of affairs. He 
thought it was evident (looking again at 
Nelly herself), that she was not more 
happy than she had been. Why had not 
Mrs. Eastwood exerted herself to further 
her daughter’s prospects, instead of thus 
fatally deciding poor Innocent’s? He 
went away at last with his mind in a very 
uncomfortable state; grieved for Inno- 
cent, troubled about Nelly, wondering 
and confused altogether. The only 
thing he was sure of was another gen- 
eralization, such as in all similar cases 
men find it safe to take refuge in — that 
it must be the mother’s fault. She it 
was who must have “managed” and 
schemed for the one gilded unhappiness, 
and who must be permitting, for her own 
ends, the other. Poor Mrs. Eastwood! 
this was all the reward she got for her 
much anxiety and motherly care. 

Another incident had occurred a few 
days before, which she had confided to 
no one but Nelly, and which hal seri- 
ously disturbed her. Jane the housemaid, 
whose quiet demeanour had lulled all her 
fears to rest, had come to her suddenly, 
and demanded to be promoted to the 
post of lady’s maid to the future Lady 
Longueville. 

“Lady’s maid! you, Jane? but you 
don’t understand the duties,” Mrs. East- 
wood had said, in consternation. 

“Oh, ma’am, I know a deal as no one 
thinks of,” said Jane, significantly, with 
a look that froze the blood in her mis- 
tress’s veins. 

“That may be, perhaps,” Mrs. East- 
wood said, trying to cover her confusion 
with a nervous laugh; “but you do not 
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know how to make dresses, or how to do 
hair —or any of a maid’s special duties. 
Household work is a different sort of 
thing.” 

“ My friends has told me to apply for 
the place,” said Jane, “and them as 
knows thinks me well qualified. They 
say as how I have the best right. [knows 
a deal more than any one thinks for,” the 
woman repeated, doggedly, like a lesson 
she had learned by rote. 

A swift calculation passed through Mrs. 
Eastwood’s mind — was it better to keep 
this dangerous knowledge within her own 
reach, where she could prevent its evil 
use, or try to prevent it ? or, on the other 
hand, would Jane be safer within the 





steady grasp of Sir Alexis, who would 
stand between Innocent and harm? It} 
was a difficult question to settle in a mo-| 
ment. Mrs. Eastwood leaped at the! 
more generous decision; she took the 
burden on herself. 

“ T have no wish to part with you,” she 
said, diplomatically ; “but if you want to 
better yourself, to try another kind of 
place, I shall be glad to let you try how 

ou can get on with Miss Ellinor at 
ome. For Lady Longueville, I should 
like a person of more experience to be- 
gin with. You can speak to my daughter 
about it, if you please.” 

“But ma’am——” Jane was begin- 
ning, pertinaciously. 

“No more just now —I am busy. Af- 
ter the wedding I shall have more time,” 
said Mrs. Eastwood. But this interview 
gave her another ache in her heart. * 

All these things concurred to make 
the wedding day a painful one. As the 
family were in mourning, and as the wed- 
ding was so quiet, they had excused 
themselves from any further festivities in 
the evening; and who does not know 
how dismal is the languid close of the 
day, when all is over, after the excite- 
ment of the morning, and of the busy 
days preceding, when there was so much 
to do? Dick sauntered about the gar- 
den with his wedding favour still on his 
coat, shedding bits of wedding cake all 
over his path, which Winks, following at 
his heels, condescended to pick up, 
though Winks had not approved of the 
wedding any more than the rest of the 
family. Winks had never had any opin- 
ion of Sir Alexis. A connoisseur, fond 
of art, of dainty furniture, and fine gar- 
dens, has seldom much sympathy with 
the fourfooted visitor, whose appreciation 
of the finest collection is generally some- 
what contemptuous, to say the least. 





Winks retired to a corner when Sir 
Alexis visited the Elms. He declined to 
take any notice of him. “He is not in 
my style,” the little cynic said, very plain- 
ly; and he retired from his usual leading 
part in the family life while this objec- 
tionable visitor remained. Other events 
that day had combined to derange Winks’s 
temper, and wound him in his tenderest 
feelings. Mr. Justice Molyneux (for the 
Q.C. was now a Judge), had attempted to 
give him a kick in the hall, where Winks 
was contemplating the arrival of the guests 
with much dignity; Mrs. Everard had 
trodden on the flowing fringes of his tail ; 
he had been hustled out of his favourite 
chair, and interfered with in all his usual 
habits. Winks was very tolerant when 
this sort of thing happened in the even- 
ing. He accepted the fact of a ball with 
a certain benevolent interest, and wagged 


i his tail condescendingly at the young peo- 


ple, bidding them enjoy themselves, be- 
fore he went off on three feet, like the 
philosopher he was, to enjoy tranquillity 
in the one comfortable chair in the libra- 
ry, congratulating himself that dogs do 
not dance. _ But a ball, or something like 
a ball, in the morning, was a mystery to 
Winks. He thought he had got rid of all 
that crowd of unnecessary people when 
they went off to church ; but to see them 
come back in full daylight, not twelve 
o’clock, and fill the room once more, was 
beyond the endurance even of a philoso- 
pher. He was so far disturbed out of his 
ordinary calm, as to bark indignantly 
when the bride and bridegroom went 
away, and afew of the livelier spirits in 
the party, headed by Dick, threw old 
shoes after them. Winks read Dick a 
lecture on the subject afterwards. He 
looked at him with a mixture of reproach 
and contempt, as he stood in the hall, 
with his hands full of old slippers. He 
was too much disgusted even to follow 
his young master ‘back into the house, 
when the carriage drove away, but shook 
his head and marched off round the side 
walk into the garden, feeling that such 
absurdity was not to be borne. I cannot 
quite explain how it was that he conde- 
scended to pick up the bits of wedding- 
cake; perhaps with a thrifty idea that it 
was best they should not be lost; or 
perhaps he was satisfied that Dick was 
ashamed of himself, and saw the familiar 
book in his pocket which was Dick’s 
signal-flag, and intimation to all con- 
cerned that he had returned to the duties 
of ordinary life. 

“It was fun, though, by Jove, to see 
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that old slipper with the high heel hit 
Longueville on his old nose,” Dick said, 
with a laugh, as he held up a larger bit of 
cake than usual; and Winks, mollified, 
grinned in acknowledgment of the joke. 
He made one round of the garden after 
the cake was finished, to show that he 
was not mercenary, and then trotted ‘in- 
doors, where, providentially, all was now 
quiet. The family were assembled in the 
drawing-room, where, though the chairs 
and tables had been put in their usual 
places, there was still an air of excite- 
ment and a sentiment of disorder. Winks 
came in and sat himself down in front of 
the fire, and looked at them all. “ What 
do you think of your handiwork, now it is 
finished?” he seemed to say, severely, 
looking at his mistress, curling up one 
black lip over his white teeth ; he would 
not condescend to wag his tail. 

“Oh, Winks, don’t look so diabolical !” 
said Nelly, trying to laugh; perhaps it 
was as good a way of relieving her feel- 
ings as crying would have been. 

“Don’t sneer, you brute!” cried Jen- 
ny, indignant. Winks fixed upon them 
all a look of contemptuous disapproval : 
and then trotted off to a chair by the 
window. They were not even amusing in 
their exhaustion — he preferred his own 
company to theirs. 

After a while Jenny followed Winks’s 
example. 

“What a bore a wedding is,” he said, 
stretching himself, “in the morning, 
leaving one’s afternoon on one’s hands. 
I shall go out for a walk till dinner.” 

“ Don’t go out in the rain with your 
cold. dear,” said Mrs. Eastwood. 

“ Pshaw! what’s a cold?” said Jenny. 
The rain was nothing to the chill discour- 
agement and inarticulate vague misery 
which seemed to fill the house from gar- 
ret to basement. A sense of unhappi- 
ness, which he did not know how to 
struggle against, was in Jenny’s own 
mind. Nothing uncomfortable had hap- 
—- to him in his personal career. He 

ad pleasant rooms, was in a good set, 
and fortune smiled upon him. Never- 
theless he too was dully miserable, as the 
house was; he did not know why. He 
was too young for sentiment, or, at least, 
too boyish and defiant of sentiment, to 
take himself to task in the matter, or 
ascertain what ailed him. Perhaps even 
the boy was wise enough not to wish to 
come to any clear conclusion in the mat- 
ter ; but he was dull, dull as ditchwater, 
according to his own simile. 
They were all going to a dance at Mrs. 
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Barclay’s that night, which was some re- 
lief. She was full of triumph and exul- 
tation in the event which had brought so 
little comfort to the Eastwoods. She 
had asked everybody—the Molyneuxes, 
who were to be “connections,” through 
Nelly ; and John Vane, who was already 
her “connection,” through Innocent — 
and all the Aaditués of the Elms. Jenny 
spent the time till dinner in a wretched 
walk, and came in drenched, with his 
cold considerably increased, which, on 
the whole, he was rather glad of; and 
Mrs. Eastwood, yielding to the general 
misery of the circumstances, at last, 
went “to lie down” —an indulgence 
unknown to her on ordinary occasions. 
Dick went to his own room, where 
Winks, on being whistled for five times, 
condescended to follow him; and the 
two, I think, had the best of it. Fred- 
erick had sole possession of the library, 
where he sat over the fire with his feet 
on the grate, and a countenance which 
was as dark as the sky. And Nelly went 
to poor Innocent’s room and put things 
tidy with her own hands, and cried over 
the little empty white bed, as if Inno- 
cent had died. A wretched day, rain 
outside, cold dullness and misery within ; 
but if people will marry in February, 
what else can be looked for? for the 
home of the bride is seldom a very 
cheerful habitation on the evening of the 
wedding day. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
AFTER THE WEDDING. 


THE ball at Mrs. Barclay’s was bril- 
liant, and the Eastwood family were, as 
was natural, the most honoured guests. 
And I suppose that Nelly and her broth- 
ers, being young, enjoyed themselves, as 
the phrase is, and were able to cast off 
their melancholy. Dick at least was per- 
fectly able to cast it off, the more espe- 
cially as he met the reigning lady of his 
affections — the girl whom he had many 
thoughts of asking to go out with him to 
India—thoughts which were tempered 
by the wholesome fear of having his pro- 
posal treated with much contumely as a 
boy’s a at home. He danced with 
her half the evening, and sat out with 
her on the crowded staircase, and con- 
sumed much ice and lemonade in her 
company, and was very happy. Jenny, 
who had not been properly looked after 
in his dancing when he was young, and 
was very doubtful of his own steadiness 
in a waltz, stalked about the rooms and 
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talked to the people he knew, and said it 
was a great bore, yet was vaguely exhil- 
arated, as one is when under twenty, by 
the crowd, and the lights, and the music. 
Frederick, of course, being still in the 
first gloom of his widowhood, did not 
come. And as for Nelly, though she ex- 
pected nothing but to be miserable, she, 
too, found the evening pass off much 
less disagreeably than she anticipated. 
Molyneux, somewhat frightened by the 
decided stand she had made, and piqued 
by the possibility of rejection after all, 
was more constantly at her side than he 
had been since the early days of their 
engagement; and Vane, — more 
friendly than in the morning, asked her 
to dance with him, on purpose, it would 
seem, to make up for his former cold- 
ness. He kept aloof from Mrs. East- 
wood, but he sought Nelly. “If you 
will accept so poor a partner,” he said ; 
“my dancing days are about over,” 

“TI do not see why that should be,” 
said Nelly, looking brightly up at him, 
pleased to hear his voice soften into its 
old tone. 

“Ah, pardon, I do,” he said with a 
smile, “I am growing old. I shall go 
and set up a monkery one of these days 
beside my sister’s nunnery. I am not 
like Longueville ; no means are afforded 
to me of renewing my youth.” 

“ But you are not old, like Sir Alexis,” 
cried Nelly. 

“ Not like Sir Alexis; but old —toler- 
ably old in years —a great deal older in 
heart.” 

“Oh, how wrong you are!” said 
Nelly ; “on the contrary, you are young. 
I am a bystander, and I can see better 
than you can. You are a great deal 
younger than many who are — not so old 
as youare.” Her eyes went wandering 
over the room as she spoke, and John 
Vane made out in his own mind that she 
was looking for Molyneux—a_ thing 
which I cannot take upon me to affirm. 

“You give me consolation,” he said, 
shaking his head ; “and, indeed, I am 
young enough to be very foolish, and as 
curious asa child. I wonder now— you 
are honest, Miss Eastwood, and say what 
you think—lI wonder if you would tell 
me the real cause of poor little Inno- 
cent’s marriage, and all her odd ways?” 

Nelly’s countenance changed in spite 
of herself, and in her mind there arose a 





painful debate. Should she make him 


some conventional answer, evading his | 
question ? or should she answer him in 
sincerity? After all, she could harm no 
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one by honesty, though it would make 
her answer unsatisfactory. She looked 
at him gravely, trying to frame her reply 
so as to reveal nothing; and then the 
natural honesty to which he had ap- 
pealed gained the upper hand. 

“ Mr. Vane,” she said, hurriedly, “if I 
tell you that I cannot tell you, will you 
be satisfied? Itis a strange way to an- 
swer, perhaps, but I cannot do any more. 
Perhaps some time — but just now I can- 
not. There is a reason,” she said, grow- 
ing more agitated. “Oh, please do not 
take advantage of my wish to tell you, 
and make me say more.” 

“Do you wish to tell me?” he said, 
touched in spite of all his prejudices. 

* Yes,” she cried, “andso did Mamma. 
If we could but have seen you before 
she went to Sir Alexis; you were the 
first person we thought of; we have al- 
ways felt we could trust you. Ah, don’t 
make me say any more!” 

“T will not,” he said gravely. The 
anxious appeal in her face filled John 
Vane with many feelings, the foremost of 
which perhaps did not concern Innocent. 
Confound the fellow! he said within him- 
self, as he had done many times before ; 
and it was not Longueville he meant. 
They were silent for the rest of the 
dance through which this very serious 
conversation ran, but Nelly felt that the 
cloud between herself and her friend 
had passed away. He was a true friend, 
more to be trusted perhaps than — some 
others who were really more important in 
her life. Nelly reflected to herself that 
after all this serious position of counsel- 
lor if possible—of sympathizer when 
counsel was not possible — was rather a 
friend’s place than a lover’s. A lover 
(said Nelly to herself) is less concerned 
with your family and affairs, and more 
with you. He wants you to enter into 
his concerns, not he into yours; he is 
more fond of you, and therefore more ex- 
acting. It is —you — you he wants; he 
thinks nothing of so much importance as 
to have you to himself. This thought 
brought a blush upon her cheek, and 
some small degree of momentary comfort 
to her heart. It was flattering, at least 
—for passion is at all times a better ex- 
cuse than indifference. But John Vane 
saw Clearly, with eyes unblinded by pas- 
sion—he was clear-sighted enough to 
see that something was wrong, and bein 
a good kind friend only, not a lover, trie 
to show his sympathy, and to help if that 
should be possible. In this point of view 
a friend might be more satisfactory — 
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more consolatory than a lover; but still; cessarily to please you,” but she sup- 
friendship and love were very different} pressed the retort which rose to her lips. 


things. This was the argument that went 
through Nelly’s mind in the frivolous at- 
mosphere of the ball-room, and while she 
was dancing with some indifferent person 
who was neither friend nor lover. ‘“ Yes, 
the rooms are very pretty, Mrs. Barclay 
has a great deal of taste,” she said, 
through the midst of her thoughts. “She 
is very nice indeed, always good-natured 
and kind. The Longuevilles are coming 
back for the season to their house in 
Kensington. They will not go to Italy 
till next winter.” This kind of prattle 
can goon very easily on the surface of 
much graver thoughts. 

“ What were you talking to John Vane 
about ?” said Ernest, when his turn came. 

“ About Innocent,” said Nelly, quietly. 

“ About Innocent! It must be very 
pleasant to have such an interesting sub- 
ject. You looked as if your whole hearts 
were in it—he asking and you replying. 
An indifferent spectator might have 
thought the subject of discussion more 
personal,” said Molyneux, with an angry 
countenance. 

“Innocent is very interesting to me,” 
said Nelly, with spirit, “and also to 
Mr. Vane. Though you do not care 
for her, Ernest, that is not to say 
that I must become indifferent to my 
cousin. She has need of her friends, 
poor child!” 

“Poor child!” said Ernest, “I like 
that. She has just made one of the best 
matches going, and got herself estab- 
lished as very few girls do, I can tell you. 
She has carried her innocence to an ex- 
cellent market, Nelly. I don’t see why 
her fortunes should call forth so muc 
sympathetic discussion, especially be- 
tween you and John Vane. I detest the 
fellow, putting himself forward on all oc- 
casions. Who wants his interference, I 
should like to know?” 

“I do!” cried Nelly, bravely, “and so 
does Mamma. He is the only one of her 
relations who has taken any interest in 
Innocent. We should both be distressed 
beyond measure if he did not interfere.” 

“ Confound Innocent ! ” said Molyneux, 
under his breath. “Why there should 
be all this fuss about a half-witted girl is 
more than I can say; especially now, 
when she is off your mother’s hands, 
Nelly. Our own affairs are more inter- 
esting to me.” 

“ Yes, clearly,” Nelly said to herself, 
“a lover is very different. What he 
wants is to have you to hiziscif, not ne- 





She had no desire, however, to prolong 
her dance, or to go out to the conserva- 
tory, or even the staircase, where Dick 
was in Elysium, and which she herself 
on other occasions had found very pleas- 
ant. “I would rather go to Mamma,” 
she said. ‘“ Weare both tired, and [| think 
we must go early. A wedding is a very 
fatiguing business.” 

“A wedding is a very tiresome busi- 
ness, especially if one never hears the 
end of it,” said Ernest, and he left Nelly 
by her mother’s side with considerable 
dudgeon. Though poor Nelly had ex- 
plained it all to herself so philosophically, 
and had even felt herself flattered by her 
own definition of the peculiarities of a 
lover, she could have cried as she sat 
down by her mother. She was prettily 
dressed, and her eyes were bright, and 
altogether her aspect was such as to justi- 
fy Mrs. Barclay’s plaudits, who declared 
her, if not the prettiest, at least one of 
the very prettiest girls present; but if 
she could have cried with vexation and 
mortification and chill disappointment, it 
would have done her all the good in the 
world. Instead of crying, however, she 
had to smile, and to look pleased when 
Mrs. Barclay brought some new piece of 
emptiness up to her with a simper on its 
countenance and a flower in its coat. 
“You must not really go yet. I cannot 
have Nelly carried off in the midst of the 
fun,” said Mrs. Barclay, “ how can you be © 
so hard-hearted?” and Nelly’s mother 
had to smile too, and yield. Such things, 
I suppose, will happen at balls every- 
where, now and then, till the end of the 
world. 

After this great event there followed 
another lull —a lull of strange calm and 
quiet, almost incomprehensible to the 
family after the curious interval of sup- 
pressed excitement through which they 
had passed, and which seemed to have 
made an atmosphere of secresy and mys- 
tery congenial to them. Jenny returned 
to Oxford ; Dick, who was approaching 
his final examination, was once more kept 
to his work by every one in the house 
with a zeal, which his mother, who began 
now to feel the separation approaching, 
felt almost cruel—though, moved by 
stern force of duty, she herself was fore- 
most in the effort. The only comfort in 
the matter Dick himself felt was, that af- 
ter this there would be no more Exams. 
—a fond hope in which, as the better- 


‘instructed reader knows, a Competition 
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Wallah, with all the horrors of Tamil and 
Telugu before him, would soon discover 
himself to be disappointed. In the mean- 
time an additional torment was added to 
him, in being recommended by everybody 
who “ took an interest ” in his success, to 
read books about India in the few leisure 
hours which hitherto had been dissipated 
by the aid of Mr. Mudie. Dick did not 
object to “ Tara: a Mahratta Tale ;” but 
he kicked at the history and travels in 
India which Mrs. Everard disinterred 
from her shelves for his benefit. “I shall 
make out all about it when I get there,” 
he said, piteously. “Why should a fel- 
low be compelled to remember every 
hour of the day that he is going to India? 
I sha’n’t have home so very much longer. 
You may let me havea little peace as long 
as lam here.” At this speech the tears 
would mount to Mrs. Eastwood’s eyes, 
and Winks would come down from his 
favourite chair, and place himself before 
Dick, and wag his tail sympathetically. 
When Dick continued — “ Confound In- 
dia! I wish it was at the bottom of the 
sea,”— Winks sat up solemnly and waved 
his feathery forepaws at his young mas- 
ter. What he meant by this last proceed- 
ing — whether to entreat him not to be 
too pathetic, or to mock satirically at his 
self-pity —no one knew; there are mo- 
ments of mystery in all characters of any 
depth ; some men are angry when they are 
in trouble — some fictitiously gay when 
they are angry. All that can be said is 
that Winks expressed his feelings thus 
when his sympathy got beyond the reach 
of ordinary expression, and the effect 
upon Dick, at least, was always soothing 
and consolatory. “I won’t, old fellow, 
since you make sucha point of it,” he 
would say; and then Mrs. Eastwood 
would laugh to hide her crying. In this 
way Winks found his way to the very 
depths of their hearts, becoming a centre 
of domestic emotion, half humorous, yet 
all-penetrating in its pathos. 

Other matters, too, besides Dick’s 
training began to ripen towards a crisis. 
Mr. Justice Molyneux had, as has been 
said, gained that elevation which all his 
friends had foreseen for him, and the 
family had proportionally risen in im- 
portance, and it had become a matter of 
general remark among the friends of both 
parties that the engagement between 
Nelly and Ernest had lasted quite long 
enough. “ What are they waiting for ?” 
everybody said. Most people had a high 


opinion of the young man’s powers, if he 
could only be prevailed upon to set to 
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work. His articles in the Piccadi//y were 
a proof that he could express himself as 
forcibly and much more elegantly than 
his father, who in his day had been a 
perfect master of the British jury, and 
whose summings-up were now cited as 
models of clear-headedness — not elegant 
—the Judge had never gone in for ele- 
gance —but forcible and clear in the 
highest degree. The son of sucha father, 
with the powers which Ernest was known 
to possess, and with all the advantages 
derived from his position, could not fail 
to havea fine career before him. ‘“ What 
are they waiting for?” Mr. Parchemin, 
who was Mrs. Eastwood’s financial ad- 
viser, one day took upon him to say. 
“These long engagements are always 
doubtful things, but sometimes there may 
be occasion for them —a clergyman for 
instance. But in this case there seems 
no reason. You must pardon me for my 
plain speaking, as I have always taken 
an interest in Nelly. But what are they 
waiting for?” 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. Eastwood, who 
was sore on this subject, “till Mr. Moly- 
neux has fairly entered upon his career.” 

“ His career! my dear Madam, a career 
does not come to any man; he must go 
and look after 7z¢,” said Mr. Parchemin. 
“T should have offered my services — 
any little interest I have with the solicit- 
ors —long ago, if I had not thought it 
quite unnecessary in the case of his 
father’s son.” 

“Tam afraid I cannot interfere,” said 
Mrs. Eastwood. “I don’t wish to get rid 
of my daughter.” 

“ But, my dear Madam, you prefer her 
being comfortably settled, I suppose,” 
said the financial counsellor. And, in- 
deed, he expressed the opinions of all 
Mrs. Eastwood’s advisers. Mrs. Everard 
was still more decided and emphatic. “I 
should speak to him, and ask him what 
he means,” she said; “I should not put 
up with any shilly-shally. Nelly’s happi- 
ness ought to be a great deal more to you 
than any nonsensical scruples of delicacy. 
I should ask him what he means.” 

“Ido not hold Nelly so cheap,” cried 
Mrs. Eastwood, with a little flush of 
anger. “I think the best man in the 
world is not too good for Nelly. And he 
ought to ask her from me, not compel me 
to thrust her upon him. No, not if he 
was the only man in the world!” 

“For my part I should not be so 
scrupulous,” said Mrs. Everard ; “ I would 
not stand on my dignity when my child’s 
happiness was involved. If Nelly likes 
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him, she should have him—or I would 
know the reason why!” 

“One can only act according to one’s 
nature,” said Mrs. Eastwood, less amena- 
ble than usual to her friend’s persuasions. 
But the fact that everybody did remark 
and wonder, made her doubly angry with 
herself and every one. Ought she to have 
offered sacrifices on her own part, to se- 
cure, as was the phrase, her child’s hap- 
piness? Ought she to have taken the in- 
itiative without thus waiting, with a sense 
of proud repugnance, for the “other side?” 
was she risking Nelly’s happiness? 
These questions Mrs. Eastwood asked 
herself with a troubled heart. Nelly 
meanwhile went on tranquilly with her 
usual life, and made no sign. Sometimes 
she would redden, sometimes grow pale, 
when Ernest came as usual. He came 
always, but not so regularly as of old, and 
it seemed to Mrs. Eastwood that Nelly’s 
expectations of his coming were not 
always pleasant; she was as quick to 
recognize his ring at the door, and to 
know his step, as ever, but no flush of 
joy came upon her face when she heard 
them. Quite as often a line of embar- 
rassment, of anxiety, of incipient pain ap- 
peared on her forehead. The long en- 
gagement, was it ?—or something else ? 
Certainly, as day by day went on, Nelly 
grew more and more like one who drags 
a lengthening chain. 

Jane, the housemaid, the most insig- 
nificant member of the household, became 
also at this time an embarrassment and 
trouble. Witha strong desire to keep 
everything quiet, and hope that it might 
be accomplished, Mrs. Eastwood had re- 
commended Nelly to make experiment of 
her powers as lady’s maid; and Nelly, 
half reluctant, had consented. “I hear 
- want to try another kind of situation,” 

elly said to her. “Come and help me 
while I dress, and then I shall be able to 
tell Mamma what you can do.” 

“It ain’t that 1 want another sort of 
situation — I want to be maid to my lady,” 
said Jane. 

“Well, it would be much finer, of 
course, than being maid to me,” said 
Nelly, laughing ; but you had better try 
your skill on me first. If we come to 
grief it will not be of so much conse- 
quence.” This she said merrily, bein 
less impressed than her mother was, an 
much less than the young woman herself 
was, with Jane’s harm-doing powers. 

“That ain’t my meaning, Miss,” said 
Jane, very solemnly; “I mightn’t know 
enough for you, but I knows plenty for 
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my lady. It’s a different thing. 


M 
friends all tell me as it’s my own fault it 


my fortune’s not made. I knows enough 
for my — Longueville —ay, and more 
than enough, if it was all said.” 

“Tt seems to me you are rather im- 
pertinent,” said Nelly, reddening. “I 
don’t know what fe mean by it. I will 
take you on trial if you like, because 
Mamma wishes it ; but Lady Longueville, 
you may be sure, will not have you, unless 
you give proof of your knowledge more 
satisfactory than words.” 

“Oh, there’s sometimes a deal of use 
in words, Miss,” said Jane, oracularly. 
Nelly went down stairs fuming to her 
mother, demanding that she should be 
sent away. 

“ Send away Jane! Nelly, you are crazy. 
I might have let her go with Innocent, 
trusting that Sir Alexis would be able to 
manage her; but otherwise she must 
stay under my own eye. Think, Nelly, 
what she knows! She heard what Inno- 
cent said, every word.” 

“‘ She is very impertinent,” said Nelly. 
“If you keep fer she will grow more and 
more so, and one day or other she will do 
the worst she can. Why should you pay 
any attention to her? Send her away, 
and let her do her worst !” 

“ Not for the world !” cried her mother. 
They had an argument about it which 
almost came to a quarrel ; but the result 
was that Nelly was vanquished, and Jane 
stayed. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
THE GATHERING OF THE STORM. 


SomE time after the above events, 
Frederick’s little house in Mayfair — 
which had been the only advantage poor 
Amanda had gained by marrying him, 
and which had been furnished according 
to her taste, in a somewhat showy, modern 
fashion, with dashes of ill-considered 
and ill-fitting antiquity — became vacant. 
The tenant who had taken it for the win- 
ter months gave it up at the end of 
February ; and as it had proved a some- 
what profitable investment, Frederick, 
who had a lease of the house, decided on 
letting it again. A little more money is 
never a matter of indifference to a young 
man with expensive tastes, and he was 
very willing to add to his income in this 
way. Before the house was let again, 
however, it was necessary that all the 
personal lumber Mrs. Frederick had left 
behind her should be cleared away. Her 
trunks, which had been placed in one 
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locked-up room, her knick-knacks, the 


trifles with which she had filled her draw- | i 


ing-room, had to be put in order, and either 
restored to their places or distributed to 
her friends. Frederick found his mother 
and sister quite averse to the office of look- 
ing over Amanda’s “things.” Her clothes 
and her finery were objects in which 
they took no interest, except the pitiful 
and painful one which now encompassed 
everything she had possessed. But they 
would neither accept this melancholy, 
tawdry inheritance which she had left 
behind her, for themselves, nor did they 
feel any inclination to take upon them 
the office of arbitrators and distributors 
among her friends. He sent for Aunty 
in his perplexity from Sterborne. He 
had sworn to have nothing to do with the 
family henceforward, but in this strait he 
did not hesitate. Aunty came up to 
London on his application, almost by 
return of post. The dead woman’s finery 
was all interesting to her. She had a 
pleasure in trying it on, in estimating its 
value, in selecting some for herself, in 
laying aside various articles for other 
friends: The office pleased Aunty im- 
mensely ; and as this sad but satisfactory 
piece of business entailed the necessity 
of a prolonged visit to town — where she 
should live in Frederick’s house “like a 
lady,” with two maids to serve her, and a 
room for a friend, and the most congen- 
ial occupation —it is not wonderful that 
she should have regarded it with pleasure. 
It pleased Batty too, that his son-in-law, 
whom he described in his own circle as 
being as proud as Lucifer, yet acknowl- 
edged in this way the existence and the 
claims of his wife’s family. He sent a 
friendly message by Aunty to the effect 
that he himself would soon pay Frederick 
a visit. He had begun to recover the 
shock of his daughter’s death. Marriage 
had already separated her from him, and 
such grief as his does not resist the soft- 
ening influence of time and circumstances. 
Frederick’s “attention” flattered and 
pleased him,—and Frederick’s family 
was always something to brag of. Even 
Innocent’s marriage was a feather in Mr. 
Batty’s cap, —“ My poor girl’s cousin,” 
he called her. He was most amiable to 
the Eastwoods, who had showed, he said, 
every respect to his girl. It was only 
when any appearance of indifference to 
Amanda’s memory displayed itself that 
his violence of grief returned. When 
some one suggested that his son-in-law 
would soon marry again, his face clouded 
over; “Confound him! if he can forget 
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| girl so soon!” he cried ; but Freder- 
ick’s appeal to Aunty mollified him en- 
tirely. “He was bound up in my poor 
girl, was Frederick Eastwood,” he said 
after that. And during the winter he had 
been afflicted with rheumatism, and with 
brandy-and-water, as bad a form of dis- 
ease ; therefore he had not gone to town, 
nor put his son-in-law’s friendliness to 
the test. But the invitation to Aunty 
opened the door to further intimacy ; so 
Frederick did not intend, —but so Batty 
thought. 

It was a disappointment to both of 
these personages to find that their host 
was not actually their host, and that in 
reality it was an empty house in which 
they were sent to live. The table was 
indeed supplied at Frederick’s cost, and 
he himself was guiltless of any idea that 
he was not doing everything that could 
be required of him; but Amanda’s rela- 
tions were sensitive. Then, too, the 
maids were not so respectful as Aunty 
felt they ought to have been. They 
judged her, I suppose, as we are all dis- 
posed to do, by her appearance, and were 
not careful to do their service according 
to the strict measure of their duty. She 
had expected in going to Frederick’s 
house to become for the time his house- 
keeper and virtual mistress of his dwell- 
ing —to be supreme over the servants, 
and have the management in her hands 
—perhaps to drive out in the brougham 
which Amanda had told her of; and thus 
to relieve her heavier labours by a few 
London sights such as had not for a long 
time been afforded to her. As for Batty, 
though he intended his visit to be a short 
one, he, too, expected to be Frederick’s 
guest, to see Frederick’s friends, to go 
with him to his club, and to pick up at 
least a few names which he could in the 
future produce among his friends as 
“cronies of my son-in-law’s.” He had 
no intention of being hard upon Freder- 
ick. He already knew, and had known 
before Amanda’s reign commenced, that 
the morality of the young man was far 
from perfect. If he had discovered new 
traces of indulgences similar to those he 
had witnessed in Paris, he would have 
thought the poor fellow excusable, and 
would have made every allowance for 
him. But it was a very different thing to 
arrive in Frederick’s empty house —to 
be received by Aunty alone, whose so- 
ciety he did not prize highly —to have a 
dinner served up to him imperfectly 
cooked, the maids not caring to put them- 
selves out of the way for such guests — 
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to be shown into a bedroom partially by the garden door at sight of the visitor, 
dismantled, and in which no particular and were now deep in the recesses of the 
preparations for his comfort had been! Lady’s Walk. 

thought necessary. “By George! What| Batty looked at him like an infuriated 
does it all mean?” he said. “It means’ bull —his face growing red, and his eyes 
that Frederick Eastwood don’t think us projected out of his head. “ By Jove, sir, 
good enough for his company,” said you shall smart for this!” he cried, in 
Aunty, who was much galled by the want | spite of himself. 

of reverence for herself shown by the| Brownlow held his ground with all the 
servants. “ Well, well,” said Batty, per- imperturbability of a well-trained serv- 
severing in his good-humour, “I daresay ing-man. 

he’s got other things to think of. Ill set; “Not at home, sir,” he repeated steadily. 
all that right to-morrow.” In his heart! “ Perhaps you would like, sir, to leave a 





he concluded that Frederick’s reluctance 
to set up house with Aunty was natural 
enough; but his own presence would 
alter all that. He put up with it accord- 
ingly the first night. 
his daughter’s dresses hung up to air in 
the best bedroom, and his heart softened 
more and more. “I don’t doubt now as 
my poor girl was very happy here,” he 
said, looking round upon all the fittings 
of the room which had been hers. They 
were of a kind which he considered luxu- 


He went to look at | 


message? My mistress will be in to 
dinner.” 

Batty closed the door of his Hansom 
with a crash that rang through the whole 
neighbourhood. He drove off furious. 
| But still, after all the business of the day 
was done, he returned to the little house 
in Mayfair, feeling it impossible that 
Frederick could have the audacity to 
leave him another evening alone. He 
\found Aunty again by herself, almost 
| weeping over the insolence of the maids, 





with another careless dinner, indiffer- 
ent service —altogether a contemptuous 
mode of treatment. “ Hang me if I stand 
this!” he said, rushing off as soon as he 
had eaten his badly-cooked meal to his 


rious —as such they had been chosen by 
her. No want of “respect” was visible 
in this bower, which she had fitted up 
for herself. He went to his own room 
after this inspection, melancholy and | 
slightly maudlin, but satisfied, and had a|son-in-law’s club, resolute to find him, 
little more brandy-and-water, and con- one way or another, and “to have it out 
cluded that next day he should see Fred-| with him.” Aunty remained behind in 
erick, and set all right. | equally high dudgeon. She said to her- 
Next day, however, things were not set | self that “these Eastwoods” must have 
right. He went to the Sealing Wax.)suborned the servants to be insolent to 
Office, and found that his son-in-law was ‘her. Thus, in the most unconsidered 
out. Frederick was no longer afraid of |and, so to speak, innocent way did this 
him, and the servility of fear was over! unfortunate family forge against them- 
foreverinhis mind. Before his marriage |selves the thunderbolt which was to 
he would not have dared to be out of the | strike them almost into social ruin. 
way when a man commanding the secret | Frederick had certainly meant to avoid 
of his life called upon him; but every- {his wife’s relations, but not with any 
body knew now what a mistake and mé- | such determined and insolent purpose as 
salliance poor Exstwood had made, and ; Batty gave him credit for; and Mrs. 
how he had been providentially delivered | Eastwood and Nelly did, indeed, run out 
fromit. Batty, gradually growing furious, |of the house in order to avoid receiving 
proceeded in the afternoon to the Eims, the visit of Amanda’s father, but only 
to call upon the ladies. He saw, or | from the impulse of the moment, without 
thought he saw, them at the window, as |any concerted plan. And when it was 
he drove tothe door in his Hansom, and ;done, compunctions rose within the 
was about to enter with familiar freedom | breasts of the ladies. Mrs. Eastwood ac- 
as a connection of the family, when |cused herself of her fault at dinner on 
Brownlow stopped him solemnly with a/|the same night. 
“ Not at home, sir.” “ Should you like me to call on — Miss 
* Not at home!” cried Batty, “I saw | Johnson, Frederick?” she said. “I am 
them at the window. Take in my name, sorry that Nelly and I were so foolish. I 
my good fellow. I am not a stranger. lam sure I have often received people I 
Your mistress will see me.” |had as little sympathy with as Mr. Batty. 





“My mistress is out,” said Brownlow, | Indeed, poor man, I have a great deal of 
solemnly —which was true to the letter, ‘sympathy with him.’ Should you like me 
as Mrs. Eastwood and Nelly had escaped to call on Miss Johnson?” 
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‘Who on earth is Miss Johnson?” 
cried Frederick. “Aunty, do you mean? 
Why should you call on her? She has 
not any social pretensions, that I know 
of ; poor soul, to do her justice, she never 
went in for that sort of thing.” 

“Then you think I need not call?” 
Mrs. Eastwood said, with a look of re- 
lief; “I confess I would rather not. 
Brownlow,” she said, some time after, 
“ you will find a parcel in the library, ad- 
dressed to Miss Johnson, at Mr. East- 
wood’s. Will you take it, to-night, or 
to-morrow morning? Leave it with my 
compliments, and say I hope to have the 
pleasure of calling before she leaves 
town. Perhaps it is better to say that,” 
added the diplomatist. “Things might 
occur to prevent our having the pleasure 
— but it is as well not to offend any one, 
unless we cannot help it.” She said this 
without the least idea that anything more 
than a breach of her own perfect good 
manners could be involved in offending 
the Batty family. She had wounded 
her own sense of right and wrong by 
avoiding Batty’s visit. It did not occur 
to her to think what effect her “rude- 
ness ” might have produced on him. 

The parcel in the library contained a 
few books, some music, a fan, and a 
handkerchief, left at various times by 
Amanda at the Elms. Brownlow grum- 
bled slightly as he went downstairs, at 
this commission. 

“If a man is to be kept running of 
errands all day long, ’ow is ’is work to 
get done?” said Brownlow. Jane, the 
housemaid, not generally considered very 
“ready to oblige,” answered this appeal 
at once. 

“It’s a fine evening,” she said, “and 
I'd like awalk. I'll take ’em for you, Mr. 
Brownlow, and leave the message.. My 
work’s done, and I’m sick of needlework. 
Don’t say a word about it. I’d like the 
walk.” 

“ There’s some one a-waiting, I make 
no doubt, under the lamp-post,” said 
Brownlow; and Jane had to bear the 
brunt of some raillery, such as abounds 
in the regions downstairs. She took it 
very calmly, making no protestations. 

“There may be half-a-dozen under the 
lamp-post, for what I know,” said Jane. 

Thus the matter arranged itself with 
the utmost simplicity. Never did mes- 
senger of evil leave a household more 
unsuspicious. Mrs. Eastwood had as 


little conception of what was in prepa- 
ration as had the innocent Brownlow, 
who would have walked to the end of the 
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| world rather than accept this fatal sub- 
| Stitute, had he known. But neither he 
knew, nor any one. The soft spring air 
caressed Nelly’s face as she looked out 
from the hall window, wondering if an 

one was coming, and saw Jane’s dark 
figure passing through the gate; just as 
softly it caressed the countenance of Jane 
herself, on her way to spread havoc and 
|consternation. But the girl at the win- 
| dow had no fear, and the girl at the door 
only an excited sense of importance. 
Jane had not even any very bad meaning, 
so far as she was aware. She was burst- 
ing with the something which she had to 
tell; this could not but bring some ad- 
vantage to herself, she thought; as for 
the disadvantage to others, she did not 
realize to what length that might go, or 
feel that its greatness would overbalance 
the importance and benefit to come to 
her. On this point her imagination alto- 
gether failed her. I believe, for my own 
part, that imagination is the first faculty 
wanting in those that do harm to their 
kind, great or small. 

Just about the same moment Batty, 
breathing fire and flame, had found Fred- 
erick, and was pouring out the history 
of his grievances. 

“Do you ask a man to your house, you 
fine gentlemen, when you're not at 
home ?” cried Batty. “Lord, I wouldn’t 
invite a dog, unless I meant him to share 
my kennel. A miserable, empty place, 
with a couple of impudent maids — that’s 
what you call giving your friends hospi- 
tality,eh? You invite a gentleman like 
that ——” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said Freder- 
ick ; “I am not aware that I ever took so 
great a liberty as to invite you.” 

“Confound your politeness and your 
| Sagedionce t said the other: and _ be- 
}came so noisy that Frederick left the 
club, enduring without replying to, the 
abuse of his companion, who, however, 

radually calmed down as they emerged 
into the open air, where there was no 
one to hear what he said. He told his 
|son-in-law of the affront put upon him 
at the Elms—how the door had been 
shut in his face, though he had seen the 
ladies at the window —and demanded to 
| be invited there, as a proof that no insult 
‘was intended. “I don’t care twopence 
for your paltry dinner,” he said.“ Thank 
God, I can feed myself, and all belong- 
ing to me, without being beholden to any 
man or woman either; but hang me if 
I'll stand your disdainful ways. If you 
want to quarrel, say so; now that my 
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poor girl’s gone, you and your stuck-up 
set are nothing to me. But a man’s hon- 
our’s his honour, however you take it. 
,lf there weren’t no affront intended, as 

ou say, get the old lady to send me an 
invite, and I’ll look over it. I could not 
3peak more fair.” 

“What you ask me is quite impossi- 
ble,” said Frederick. “Dine with me 
to-morrow if you will, either at my 
house, where you are, or somewhere 
else. I'll. arrange it, and I'll give you a 
good dinner, a better dinnef than my 
mother understands. But I can’t inter- 
fere with her arrangements. I live at 
home because it suits me, and there is 
room; but I never interfere with her 
guests. My mother has a will of her 
own. She leaves me my freedom, and I 
never interfere with her.” 

From this position Frederick would 
not recede. Batty, stung by the refusal, 
furious at himself for having asked, and 
at his son-in-law for not having granted, 
left him at last with a mind on flame, 
asking himself how he could be re- 
venged on the ungrateful husband who, 
no doubt, had ill-treated his girl and 
made her miserable. He soothed and 
stimulated his feelings by extensive po- 
tations before be drove back in his Han- 
som to the little house in Mayfair. He 
would not spend another night under 
that d——d roof, he would get his traps 
and go to his hotel, where he was known 
as a man that could pay his way ; the old 
cat might stay if she liked, but as for 
him he would have no more of their 
d—— impertinence. But he’d go to 
the office next morning and expose the 
d——d scoundrel, d——n him if he 
wouldn’t. Thus Batty blasphemed as 
his Hansom drove violently to the door 
of Frederick’s house. He rushed in and 
mounted the stairs to the deserted-look- 
ing drawing-room, in which there were 
lights. “Get me my things together, old 
woman,” he cried; “quick, I have not a 
moment to lose. They’re all a pack of 
d——d impudent good-for-nothings. I'll 
see Frederick Eastwood at Jericho be- 
fore I stay another night in his d d 
miserable house ! ” 

Aunty was standing dissolved in tears, 
with a coloured photograph in her hand 
in a tawdry frame, a portrait of Mrs. 
Frederick which had been done before 
she married, and in which her blue gown 
appeared to perfection, if nothing else. 
She was not alone; another individual, 
of whom Batty knew nothing, stood by 
in a corner, curtseying to him as he 
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came in. Aunty held out the photo- 
graph to him, with the tears running 
down her cheeks. 

“Look what I found in an old cup- 
board among the rubbish!” she cried ; 
“the picture we was all so proud of. 
Oh, the lovely creature! and them as got 
her thinking nothing on her. And, oh 
Batty, there’s that to hear as neither you 
nor me knows nothing about. Look at 
her, the sweet darling! She’s been took 
from us, she’s been murdered! and nei- 
ther you nor me knows nothing about it! 
Sit down, man, if you’re a man and loved 
your child. Sit down and listen to what 
this woman’s got to tell you. Be quiet, 
Batty, don’t be always thinking of your- 
self. Sit down and hear.” 

He was at once stupefied and excited 
by the drink he had swallowed, and lost 
in an intoxication of rage scarcely less 
confusing. The first words of the tale 
to which he was thus entreated to listen 
called up in him a passion of vindictive 
grief and misery more potent still. He 
listened with muttered curses, mingling 
with his sobs, looking at the poor faded 
picture, the simpering image of his 
daughter who was at —of his daugh- 
ter who was murdered —of Amanda, 
whom he had loved better than anything 
in the world, and for whom he could tuke 
a terrible revenge on the people whom he 
hated worse than anything in the world. 
He sat, and sobbed, and swore, and 
listened. No suspicion had ever crossed 
his mind before —now he felt that this 
was not suspicion, but certainty. That 
girl had done it—that girl who loved 
Frederick—and by whom vengeance 
dire and dreadful could be taken upon 
Frederick and Frederick’s family, upoa 
all who had slighted his child and 
slighted him. I cannot describe the 
mixture of real emotion and fictitious ex- 
citement, of passionate grief and injured 
self-love, of fierce desire for justice and 
wild vindictive personal rage which over- 
whelmed him. It was terrible, and it 
was horrible. Jane, frightened at her- 
self, frightened at him, was not allowed 
to leave the place where he was; he 
stayed at Frederick’s house to mature 
his vengeance upon Frederick, and he 
seized upon his witness who was all-im- 
portant to him, with a force entirely be- 
yond her feeble powers of resistance. 
Jane, poor creature, not meaning so 
much harm to others as good to herself, 
was there and then taken out of her own 
hands. The harm, too terrible to think 
of, too fatal to forecast, was no longer 
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She had set the storm a- 


problematical. 
going, but only heaven knew where it 
would end. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE THUNDERBOLT. 


LONGUEVILLE HALL, the principal 
residence of Sir Alexis Longueville, 
Bart., is one of the first houses of its 
class in the south of England. It is not 
of the first magnitude, but it is of the 
first excellence. It has always been the 
home of wealth — nothing about it has 
ever fallen into decay. The fagade is 
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whole district. “Ah, you should see 
Longueville,” the rural squires said, when 
they were told of Chatsworth or of Tren- 
tham ; and when a newly married gentle- 
man of the district remodelled his old 
rooms for his bride’s arival, furtive recol- 
lections of the reigning house were ever 
visible in his furniture and flower-beds. 
| Simplicity itself came into fashion 
through the example of Sir Alexis; and, 
though the magnificence was less easy to 
be copied, the attempt was made with 
still more eager servility. Every new 
detail in the great house was described 
/and dwelt upon with unfailing interest 











pure Italian, and has been ascribed to a| throughout the neighbourhood, and when 
very great name indeed in architecture ;| it was known that Sir Alexis was about 
but in the east wing, which is the oldest; to introduce that crowning novelty, that 
part of the house, there are traces (as the | final luxury, a young and Beautiful wife, 
“ Handbook” to the county will tell you) | the interest rose to a climax. This wasa 
of much older work. The kitchen ‘is a| particular in which few of the rural great 
great vaulted Gothic chamber, whisper-| people could copy, in which most of them 
ing recollections of Wolsey, and guests | had preceded, the baronet. But still in 
archiepiscopal at the least, and the build- hall, and park, and parsonage throughout 
ing has been carefully toned upor downto the county the new Lady Longueville 
these relics. You can see at a glance that | was looked for with almost enthusiasm. 
nothing has ever been neglected or for-| People were honestly glad that the old 
saken at Longueville Hall. The Longue- | house was not to die out. Whatever ad- 
villes had always been a very proud | vances democratical feeling may have 
family, though Sir Alexis, by dint of be-| made, this pleasure in the continuance of 
ing of the younger branch —not ala | | is, I believe, universal in Eng- 
younger son, but, what is worse, a young-|land. It gave an almost personal grati- 
er nephew — had learned to veil his na-!| fication to people who had no connection 
tive haughtiness in a semblance of theo-| whatever with the Longuevilles —such a 
retical equality ; but even he had all the | gratification as bystanders have in see- 
pride of the Longuevilles, though he | ing an apparently failing cause or com- 
knew better than to exhibit it where | batant pick up strength, and gain at the 
there was no need of such vanities. And | very end an unhoped-for triumph. 

to all the Longuevilles their house had; There were all kinds of rejoicings on 
always been the first of houses, the one} the estate itself, and it was under tri- 
sacred shrine to which no evil was per-| umphal arches, with ringing of bells, and 
mitted to approach. They had wor-|sound of music, with a bodyguard of 
shipped it with a certain superstition,| mounted tenantry, and shouts that rent 
and the consequence was that few the sky, that Innocent was conducted to 
houses in such perfect preservation were her future home. I do not know if she 
to be found in England. Almost all that understood the full meaning of such a 





remained for Sir Alexis to do when he 
came into possession was the remodel- 
ling of the gardens, and the arrangement 
of the picture gallery — not that either 
was in bad order, indeed, but that, as a 
connoisseur and amateur flower-gardener 
of the first water, it was for him one of 
the first necessities of life to conform 
these sovereign luxuries to his own fancy. 
Sir Alexis was luxurious in everything. 
He was rich, and had few claims upon 
him beyond those of his own tastes, and 
accordingly he had spared nothing in the 
gratification of those tastes. The house 
accordingly was the pride of the county, 
the standard of grace and of art for the 


‘demonstration, or took in in the smallest 
degree (I do not believe it), the elevating 
sense of local, almost national inportance, 
the guasi-sovereignty which such a re- 
ception might convey. But her mind was 
full of a kind of wondering pleasure ; the 
phantasmagoria in this case which glid- 

ed before her dreamy eyes was pleas- 

‘ant and bright, and —- and pretty ; 

‘and she had one strong staff of reality to 
support her in her husband, her perfectly 
kind and always attentive companion, 
who took complete charge of her, told 
her what to do,cared for her in every- 
thing, and never scolded her ; conditions 
which made up all the Elysium Innocent 
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had ever dreamed of. Sir Alexis had 
happily hit upon the right key-note at the 
very beginning. He had taken up, after 
careful thought, the position which Fred- 
erick had stumbled into by chance, and 
which had bound Innocent to him in ab- 
solute allegiance for so long. Sir Alexis, 
thinking it all carefully over, and deter- 
mined to be successful in this last great 
venture of his life, had not been above 
taking a lesson, even from that attach- 
ment to Frederick which was the only 
thing he resented, and the only thing 
he feared in his simple young wife; an 
the experiment had all the appearance of 
being triumphantly successful. After the 
fast bewilderment and agitation insepara- 
ble from the beginning of a life so 
strangely new and different from all her 
past, Innocent had settled down with 
sweet docility into all the novel habits of 
her changed existence. The magnifi- 
cence that surrounded her pleased her. 
She took to it naturally. The great 
rooms, the larger lines of drapery, the 
size and space about her, supplied a want 
which she had vaguely felt during all her 
life at the Elms. The want of space was 
the first thing which had struck her on 
her arrival, and during all the interval 
she had been conscious of it. To be 
sure, the magnificent perfection of Longue- 
ville was very unlike the scanty pover- 
ty and bareness of the Palazzo Scara- 
mucci; but yet this great house was 
more like home to her than were the 
smaller crowded rooms, clothed from top 
to bottom, of her aunt’s house. She had 
room to brezthe. I think Sir Alexis was 
disappointed that she did not choose for 
herself one of the smaller rooms, to make 
of it her own special bower and the fu- 
ture domestic centre; but he was wise 
and very tolerant, and did not interfere. 
“ All that will come in time,” he said to 
himself. He did not even ask questions 
about what she liked or did not like, but 
skilfully watched and followed the uncon- 
scious leading of her inclinations. Few 
men would have had the patience to do 
this, as few men would have been able to 
gratify these inclinations as they showed 
themselves. But Sir Alexis was capable 
of both. 

I cannot follow out the course of this 
curious idyll. I suppose it is within the 
bounds of possibility that a man of fifty 
might find himself able to play the impas- 
sioned part of the young lover in an idyll 
of the more usual kind, though I avow 
that to a woman approaching that period 
of life the possibility appears half hum- 
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bling, half comical ; but Sir Alexis did not 
attempt this particular 7é/e, which indeed 
would have been incomprehensible to In- 
nocent. Their mutual position was of a 
different kind. In marrying a creature 
so unlike ordinary women—so undevel- 
oped, so simple in mind and thoughts — 
Sir Alexis had accepted all the responsi- 
bilities of the position. He showed his 
love for her rather in the calm way in 
which a father displays his sentiments 
than with the passion of a young hus- 
band. Her beauty delighted him, and 
the pride of possessing so rare a piece of 
Nature to crown his collections ; and her 
simplicity —even her pensiveness and 
silentness, had a charm for the man of 
the world, whom the world had often 
wearied, but who found a kind of renew- 
al in the society of this soft companion, 
who accepted all he said with little re- 
sponse but no contradiction, and who 
turned to him after a while as flowers 
turn tothe sun. And it would be simple 
foolishness to say that Innocent loved Sir 
Alexis as women love their husbands ; 
she was incapable of such a sentiment ; 
but she had a gentle affection for him, 
made up of gratitude and the soft re- 
sponse to kindness which every gentle 
nature gives. She learned soon and with- 
out words the pleasant lesson that her 
comfort and happiness and well-being 
were dear to him beyond everything else, 
that he would neglect no indication of 
her wishes, no germ of inclination on her 
part. He took care of her whatever she 
did, wherever she went; he shaped all 
his acts and his ways to please her, or — 
which was just as good—he implied 
her acquiescence in all he wished, and 
told her to do what she was glad and 
pleased to do in obedience to him. He 
made her drive, he made her ride, he 
took her out walking, he filled her life 
with gentle occupation. Sometimes she 
would write for him, at his dictation, or 
at his desire—sometimes she would 
play for him, pleased to think that she 
pleased him, and with growing certainty 
day by day that everything she did 
pleased him, decause she did it, a certain- 
ty which is more potent in attracting and 
confirming affection than perhaps any 
other secondary influence. And haply 
Sir Alexis himself not only endured pa- 
tiently, but enjoyed this curious placid 
life, which was so strangely different 
from the ordinary honeymoon. His pride 
was involved, as well as his affection. 
Many men dream (I believe) of training 
their wives into perfect accord, perfect 
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harmony, or rather reflection of their 
own being; but few men have ever had 
such an opportunity. Innocent seemed 
the blank sheet on which he could write 
his name, the virgin wax which he could 
mould into any form he pleased. He did 
not put actual educational processes in op- 
eration, but he began to guide her towards 
the things that pleased him. He praised 
her music, and so persuaded her to culti- 
vate that faculty, which was perhaps the 
only one by which she could have reached 
a certain kind of excellence ; he read to 
her, not inquiring much into her opinions, 
hoping for little beyond impression, yet 
placing a certain trust in that. He 
talked to her, and told her stories of peo- 
ple and places and things, of pictures 
which she had a natural love for, and 
books which she respected with a certain 
awe. His object was not only to ripen 
and mature the pretty Innocent he was 
fond of, but to produce out of this germ 
of being the Lady Longueville, who 
would be the mother of his children, and 
mistress of his house — when his work 
was done. 

They spent some weeks thus together, 
pleasant and soft and free from care ; and 
in this gentle way all February, with its 
winds and chills passed over them, and 
March began. They had not, however, 
quite completed the honeymoon, when a 
vague, indescribable shadow fell on this 
tranquil sweetness. The shadow fell, 
not on Innocent — who, however, once or 
twice vaguely fancied on looking at her 
husband that he might be “ angry ” — but 
on Sir Alexis alone, who sat long over 
the newspaper one particular morning, 
rose pallid as a ghost from reading it, — 
locked it carefully away in his desk, and 
telegraphed immediately after to his solic- 
itor in town. His countenance was 
changed when his young wife came into 
the room, and that was the first time that 
Innocent fancied he was angry, — but 
when she asked him, he took her in his 
arms with more passionate fervour than he 
had ever shown before.—“ Angry! my 
darling, — can I ever be angry with you ?” 
he cried, frightening her by his vehe- 
mence. The solicitor, Mr. Pennefather, 
a serious man, whom Innocent had scarce- 
ly seen before, came next day, and there 
were very long and solemn discussions 
between the two men, during which she 
was left alone, and felt somewhat desolate, 
poor child; but she was perfectly satis- 
fied when she was told it was business, 
and asked no questions. When Mr. 
Pennefather went away, the shadows 





seemed to pass, and all was well again. 
The great woods about Longueville began 
to thrill with the new life of spring, and 
to open new buds to the genial sun. 
They seemed an emblem of their master, 
who was also clothing himself with a new 
existence, and delights, and hopes. The 
green slopes of the park surrounded the 
air with miles and miles of a lovely soli- 
tude, stately in immemorial splendour, yet 
fresh as a village common. On the terrace, 
which occupied the front of the house, and 
upon which opened the many windows of 
the great drawing-room which Innocent 
loved, great baskets of flowers were al- 
ready placed. It had a southern expos- 
ure and was sheltered from the winds, 
and the gardeners were skilful and many. 
Sir Alexis took pleasure in placing these 
great bouquets of blossom in his young 
wife’s favourite walk ; and if any delicate 
plant succumbed to the frost, there were 
abundant means of replacing it. In the 
distance the broad lawn was marked out 
with deep golden lines of crocuses, and 
waving airy anemones, and every common 
flower that loves the spring ; for he was 
wise enough not to despise the common 
children of Nature, the sweetest and most 
abundant riches of the season. After the 
momentary cloud which had passed over 
their sky, he was more tender than ever, 
more constantly watchful over her; and 
much of their time was spent on this ter- 
race, where they would sometimes sit 
together, sometimes wander from one end 
to another, talking as they called it, which 
meant that Sir Alexis would talk and 
Innocent listen, looking up at him with 
docile, grateful eyes —or reading, when 
she was more attentive still, absorbed 
with the story; for it was always story, 
either poetry or prose. 

This was how they were occupied on 
one mild afternoon early in March. The 
sun slanted from the west upon the green 
terrace, one end of which lay in full light, 
while the other was turned into a hill cor- 
ner of shadow by the projection of the 
west wing. The husband and wife were 
walking slowly along the sunny side, now 
and then making a long pause by one of 
the flower baskets, gay with hyacinths 
and hardy azaleas. Sir Alexis, with the 
sunshine streaming upon the crisp curls 
of his hair, which was getting gray, read 
to her one of Tennyson’s lighter and more 
— poems. I think it was “ The Mil- 
er’s Daughter.” Sometimes, if he thought 
her attention was wandering, he would 
put out his hand and lay it lightly on her 
shoulder, holding the book from which he 
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read in his other hand ; and on these oc- 
casions Innocent turned to him with a 
smile, in which a faint dawning sense of 
amusement at his solicitude mingled with 
natural dreamy sweetness. She was 
dressed in a gown made of white cash- 
mere, somewhat more akin to the fashion 
than was her wont, yet falling in the soft, 
clinging folds peculiar to the material, 
with a grace which modern fashion scarce- 
ly permits —and a little cloak of pale blue 
velvet, gray-blue, with a bloom upon it 
such as painters love, made after the fash- 
ion of the old cloak which had been her 
constant wrap in Pisa. It was Sir Alexis 
who had disinterred the ancient garment, 
and had learned the associations it had to 
her. He wasa man who thought of such 
trifles, and he had himself chosen with 
great trouble the colour of the material in 
which it was reproduced. Her hair had 
been allowed to fall down, as of old, on 
her shoulders. Nobody could be more 
strenuous on the point of appearance than 
was Sir Alexis on state occasions, but he 
liked to see his young wife look as child- 
like as when he saw her first. Thus she 
strayed along by his side, a child, yet 
with the mysterious maturity of wifehood 
in her eyes —a gentle vagrant in a world 
not half realized, yet one whose simple 
feet had already trod through mysteries 
and wonders of life and death — the sim- 
plest of girls, yet a great lady — sovereign 
in a breadth of country as great as many 
a principality, and with power for good 
or evil over many a soul unborn. The 
evening sun slanted down upon her un- 
covered head, the princely house held all 
its windows open behind her, the after- 
noon bees, ready to fly home, sucked 
their last at the hyacinths with drowsy 
hum, and the soft grass felt warm under 
her feet. There was not a cloud upon 
the sky, save those which had already be- 
gun to perform the final ceremonial of the 
sunset in the west. How peaceful the 
scene ! Tranquil happiness in the air, soft 
sunshine, nothing impassioned, lofty, ec- 
static, but a _— perfection of well- 
being ; every line of those trees, every 
blade of the growing grass, seemed to 
bear its part in the peaceful fulness of 
enjoyment, which was almost too still 
and soft to be called by that name. 

“The Miller’s Daughter!” Our poet 
was not the great poet we know when he 
wrote that soft and youthful —— 
There was nothing in it too deep for Inno- 
cent. She listened, with her heart gently 
stirred, with a sense of all the peace sur- 
rounding her, and the grave calm love 





that cherished her, and her own ineffable 
safety from all evil—smiling when her 
husband laid his hand upon her shoulder. 
There have been scenes of more exalted, 
more profound emotion; but none more 
soft, more safe, more peaceful, serene, 
and sure than this afternoon scene at 
Longueville. 

They were disturbed by the sounds of 
wheels ringing sharply upon the gravel 
of the avenue, and dispersing the pebbles 
on all sides, as if some one in hot haste 
was on his way to the Hall. The avenue 
was invisible from the terrace ; but this 
harsh sound offended Sir Alexis. It was 
no carriage, but some impertinent two- 
wheeled thing like a dog-cart which made 
this ado—he could tell as much by the 
sound. His brow puckered with impa- 
tience; he stopped reading. Something 
of the look which had made Innocent 
think he was “angry” —a sharp anxiety, 
a sudden pallor, came over his face. 

“It is some cockney party to see 
Longueville, no doubt,” he said, in a 
voice which sounded harsh to Innocent. 
“ But, thank heaven, they will be disap- 
pointed to-day.” 

The sound ceased, but he could not 
resume his reading all at once. 

“That is the nuisance of having a 
handsome house,” he said ; “ all the fools 
in the country think they have a right to 
come and see it. No doubt these im- 
pertinent intruders will go away quite 
angry that we choose to keep our house 
to ourselves. Ido not know what the 
world is coming to. But whom have we 
here?” 

Two men were approaching following 
the butler, who was a very solemn per- 
sonage, looking like a bishop at the least, 
but who, this time, was. pale and scared, 
with a curious look of warning and alarm. 
The men who followed at first only con- 
veyed to the beholder the impression that 
they were “not gentlemen.” As, how- 
ever, they advanced closer an indefinable 
air about them began to take effect upon 
Sir Alexis, as it had upon his servant. 
The paleness of his face increased till it 
grew ashen-grey. 

“ Had you not better go in, Innocent ?” 
he said, hoarsely, laying his hand once 
more on her shoulder ; but his voice was 
strange, not like the gentle tone in which 
he usually gave her his instructions ; and 
Innocent kept her place by him, falling a 
step behind him, but showing no other 
appearance of embarrassment or shyness. 
She was not looking at them, but saw 
vaguely that the new-comers were not in- 
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teresting to her. She waited because 
her husband waited, to see what they 
wanted. 

“Two— gentlemen, Sir Alexis — to 
speak with you,” said the butler, standing 
aside with an air of fright. He did not 
go away when he announced them in this 
simple way, but stood like a man par- 
— not seeming to know what he 

1d. 


Shabby men—not such men as had 
any right to penetrate there, — into that 
region of refinement and splendour. They 
kept very close to each other. One of 
them, the shabbiest of the two, kept so 
close on his companion’s track that their 
shadows fell into one along the grass. 
The other. cleared his throat, shifted from 
one foot to another, took out his hand- 
kerchief, and wiped his face. He was 
embarrassed and uncertain. 

“Is there anything in which I can serve 
you, gentlemen ?” said Sir Alexis, with a 
voice so strangely altered by restrained 
excitement that even Innocent looked up 
at him wondering. 

“T don’t want to do nothing disagreea- 
ble,” said the foremost, “or to make any 
unpleasantness as can be spared. It is 
an ’orrible business, make the best of it 
as you can. We won’t give no trouble 
as we can help, Sir Alexis. She may go 
in her own carriage, and you may go 
along with her, if you please. But I can’t 
disguise from you as my lady must come 
with us. I don’t know how much you 
knows about it—and I don’t doubt as 
one way or other she'll get off ——” 

“ What is the meaning of this?” said 
Longueville. Oh God! how well he 
knew what it meant! He madea step 
forward in front of his wife by instinct ; 
then stopped short in the confusion of 
impotence, knowing that he could do 
nothing, and that his own policy was to 
submit. 

“] beg your pardon, sir,” said the man, 
moulding his hat in his hands with real 
embarrassment. “I feels for you with 
all my heavt. I have my warrant all in 
order. You shan’t be deceived nohow — 
and anything as we can do to make the 
blow less ’eavy and spare ill-convenience 
you may calculate upon. But I have to 
do my duty 4 

“ Of course, you must do your duty,” 
said Sir Alexis, pale, and nerving him- 
self for the worst. “But, my good 
fellow, here is evidently some mistake. 
What —” he paused, with an effort, for 
his lips were parched — “ what —do you 
mean ? — whom — do you seek here ?” 
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“If I must say it in so many words,” 
said the officer, “I have come for my 
Lady Longueville. Here’s my warrant. 
It’s all in the paper.— ‘ Innocent, wife of 
Sir Alexis Longueville, Bart ——’” 

“ For what? Good heavens!” 

How vain it was to ask!—as if since 
ever he saw these men, the certainty of it, 
the shame, the misery, the horrible possi- 
bilities which might follow, had not risen 
like a picture, pale against a lurid back- 
ground of suffering, before his eyes. 

“ For the murder of Amanda Eastwood, 
at Sterborne, on the 21st of October 
last ——” 

For the first time Innocent was fully 
roused. She uttered-a low cry—she 
turned to her husband with a wild look 
of appeal. 

“ You said it would all be made right — 
all right!” she said, clasping her help- 
less hands, appealing against her sudden 
misery to heaven and earth. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE FIRST DESERTER. 


THE next morning after this event, 
Ernest Molyneux, with a newspaper in 
his hand, jumped out of a Hansom at the 
door of the Elms, and rushed into the 
house. The door was open; a certain 
air of agitation and excitement was about 
the place, some trunks stood in the hall, 
corded and labelled as for a journey. He 
told Brownlow, who came out of the 
dining-room at the sound of his arrival, 
to send Miss Eastwood to him directly, 
and made his way into the drawing-room, 
which was empty. Empty, arranged with 
all its usual peaceful order and grace, full 
of sunshine, sweet with the flowers which 
looked in brightly through the round 
window-door of the conservatory, — with 
novels from Mudie’s on the table, Mrs. 
Eastwood’s_ workbasket, and Nelly’s 
knitting. Nothing can excuse untidiness 
in an English house —the house-maid 
must do her duty whether we live or die, 
or even if things happen to us which are 
worse than life or death. Molyneux was 
confounded by the tranquil comfort, the 
brightness and calm of this shrine of 
domestic life. It checked him in his 
eagerness and heat; the horrible news in 
the paper seemed to lose all appearance, 
all possibility of truth. He calmed down ; 
he asked himself what he would have to 
say to Nelly after demanding her pres- 
ence in such hot haste if this rumour was 
not true. A little shame, a little com- 
punction came into his mind. He had 
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not come here to console, but to reproach. all the rest is true enough. They have 
He had to wait for some time before she put her in——Oh me! Oh me! how 
came, and in the meantime the absolute can I say it? It is those dreadful people 
stillness of the house; the tranquillizing | whom Frederick bound himself to, for a 
warmth and brightness of the sunshine, | curse to us all.” 
worked upon him with the most curious| “ But,” said Molyneux-—he was more 
effect. He became more and more | bewildered than I can say to find himself 
ashamed of himself, and I do not know | uncontradicted, to find that anything so 
what moral result might have been pro-; incredible was really true. —“ But, those 
duced in the end had Nelly delayed her!dreadful people, as you call them, could 
coming much longer, or had her own |not do this without some cause, some- 
demeanour carried out the effect of this|thing to build upon. For God’s sake 
scene. But Nelly came in, with red eyes|tell me! How do they dare? Is there 
and pale cheeks, in the simplest of trav-! any foundation ?” 
elling dresses, with that look of mingled! ‘“ Mamma went down to inquire the 
excitement and exhaustion which more | very day,” said Nelly, dreamily, repeating 
than anything else betrays “something!the old story, “she lost no time. She 
wrong” in the history of a family. She eee back saying it was sheer. delusion, 
came in eagerly, almost running to him,|nothing more. There was no foundation. 
with that instinctive and unconscious | Every one was quite satisfied that Mrs. 
appeal which is conveyed by visible | Frederick died of heart-disease. Nobody, 
expectation, and which it is so difficult to iexcept Innocent herself, ever dreamt of 
disappoint, her hands outstretched, her! anything of the kind.” 
eyes ready to fill with tears. The sight} “But Innocent herself —what was it 
of her emotion, however, had an effect |that she dreamt of ? What was the delu- 
upon Molyneux which totally counter-| sion?” 
acted the calm of the house. It restored; “She had to give a sleeping draught, 
him to his position of criticism and su-}and she gave—too much,” said Nelly 
periority. He took her hands, it is true,|simply. “She was frightened to death. 
and even kissed her cheek, though with | She left the house instantly, and came 
something of that indifference which|home. Oh how well I recollect that 
comes with habit; but he made no|dreadful morning. She came in accusin 
demonstration of sympathy. He said|herself, and Jane heard what she pan 4 
hastily, “ Nelly, 1 am come to you for| Ernest, could such evidence harm her? 
information. Have you seen what is in| Is it possible? Her own wild idea, noth- 
the papers? Surely, surely, it cannot be | ing more.” 
true!” “T am bewildered by all this,” said 
The check and sudden revulsion which | Molyneux. “You have known it ever 
comes to all who expect too much came | since Mrs. Frederick’s death, and I have 
to Nelly. She withdrew her hands from|been allowed to— You have never 
him. Her tears which were ready to fall, | breathed a syllable to me.” 
went back somehow. She retreated a| “Oh, how could I?” cried Nelly. 
little from his side; but her pride sup- |“ Think, to put it into words was like giv- 
ported her. At that moment and for ever |ing some sanction to it; and you were 
Nelly closed the doors of her heart|not fond of her as we were. It was on 
against her lover. It is true indeed, as|my lips a- hundred times. But, Ernest, 
the reader will perceive, that she threw | you were not fond of her.” 
them open again, once, and once only,} “No, thank Heaven!” he said walking 
not knowing that her decision had been|up and down the room. The chief feel- 
made, and believing there was still a|ing in his mind was anger, mingled with 
place ot repentance; but, certainly, |a certain satisfaction in the sense that he 
though she was not aware of it, those|had a right to be angry. “I hope, at 
doors closed now with a crash of sound |least, Longueville knew,” he added after 
which rang in her ears and made her!a pause, “I hope you think he, being 
deaf to everything else. She thought for | fond of Innocent, had the right ——” 
the moment, however, that the ringing in| “Ernest,” said Nelly piteously, moved 
her ears meant only weariness and pain, | by one of those last relentings of love 
and sat down, to keep herself from faint- | which cannot, for very pity, consent to its 
ing, in her mother’s chair. own extinction, “surely you have some 
“If you mean is it true that Innocent, feeling for us in our great trouble. It 
poor Innocent, has done what they say,” | was because poor Innocent told him, ap- 
—said Nelly, low and trembling; “but|pealed to him, that they ever married at 
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all. 
—to us all.” 

“ Apparently, then, everybody has been 
considered worthy of your confidence but 
myself,” said Molyneux; but, notwith- 
standing, the knowledge that Sir Alexis 
knew made him think better of the busi- 


He was very, very kind, very good 


ness. Longueville, he thought, was not 
such a fool as to have married a girl 
against whom there was real evidence of 
such a tremendous character. “It is a 
very good thing that you have Longue- 
ville to depend upon,” he said, after a 
pause. “Ofcourse it is chiefly his busi- 
ness ; of course, he has been making his 
arrangements to meet the danger ; he will 
get the best counsel —the best ——” 

“ Ernest,” said Nelly, rising from her 
seat. She put her hands together uncon- 
sciously, as she went up to him—* Er- 
nest! We have often talked of what 
might be if something really worth your 
while should offer ; not mere troublesome 
law business, but something that would 
really exercise your mind — something 
worthy of you. And, Ernest, would it 
not be all the more great, the more noble 
if it was to save an innocent creature from 
destruction? You know her almost as 
well as we do,” cried the girl, the big 
tears running down her pale cheeks. 
“You have seen her grow from almost a 
child. You know how simple she is, how 
innocent, like her name. Perhaps she was 
slow at first to see that we loved her. 
Perhaps we did not go the right way. 
But you have seen it all, Ernest; you 
have known her from the first —from a 
child. She never was anything but a 
child. And youare eloquent — you could 
bring any one through whose cause you 
took up. Oh, what a power it is —and 
when you can use it to save the innocent, 
Ernest! I do not say for my sake sy 

She stood before him more eloquent in 
her tears than he, with all his cleverness 
could ever have been, with one soft ap- 
pealing hand on his arm, and the other 
raised in passionate entreaty. Her eyes 
were fixed upon him with a prayer as pas- 
sionate —all Nelly’s heart, all her soul, 
was in this appeal. It was for Innocent 
—to save her ; it was for Ernest, to save 
him ; it was for herself, poor Nelly, to 
change her despairing into life and hope. 
Never was face more full of emotion than 
the glowing, moving, tearful face, ever 
line quivering, every feature inspired, 
which she turned upon him. Her very 
look was a prayer intense and passionate. 
But opposite to this entreating face was 
one which lowered like the. skies when 
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everything is black with storm. Ernest 
shut himself as heaven itself seems to 
close sometimes upoy the prayers of the 
despairing. He stood obdurate, unmov- 
ing, unmoved, looking at her with blank 
brows, answering with a hard abstinence 
from all emotion the imploring look, the 
impassioned words. Nelly saw how it 
was before she had ceased speaking ; but 
she repulsed the chill of certainty from 
her heart, and prayed on with eyes and 
gestures, even when she felt herself to 
be praying against hope. 

At last he threw off, not roughly but 
crossly, her hand from his arm, and, as 
he himself would have said, “ put a stop 
to it.” 

“ Nelly,” he said “are you mad ? What 
do you mean? Longueville, you may be 
sure, has secured counsel already ; I sup- 
pose he has not been taken by surprise 
as Ihave been? And supposing I could 
do it, would you have me begin my career 
under such unfavourable circumstances, 
on the spur of the moment, for the sake 
of mere family connection? I have often 
heard that women carried their feeling 
for their own family a very long way; 
but to prefer this prs foc her folly to the 
interests of your future husband —to ask 
me to commit myself Are you mad, 
Nelly? Why, my interests are yours — 
my character is yours. You should beg 
me rather to keep out of it — you shoul 
keep out of it yourself for my sake. 
What is Innocent to us ?—a silly crea- 
ture, half idiot, an ungrateful little minx, 
fond of nobody but Frederick, and, I dare- 
say, capable of striking a bold stroke for 
him, as she seems to say she has done. 
Don’t look at me as if you could eat me. 
I don’t say she has done it. I know 
nothing but what you have told me.” 

Nelly shrank away from him to her 
mother’s chair. A burning blush covered 
her face; her tears dried up as if by 
scorching heat. Her eyes flashed and 
shone ; her whole aspect, her very figure 
seemed to change. 

“T may ask at least one thing of you,” 
she said; “and that is to forget what I 
told you. I was very foolish to say so 
much. Women are prone to that, I sup- 
pose, as you say; but I may trust to your 
honour to forget it? not to repeat it to 
any one? I shall be very thankful if you 
will promise that.” 

“Why, Nelly!” he cried; “7 repeat 
what you have said to me! You don’t 





take me for a scoundrel, I hope, because 
I don’t act upon everything you say ——” 
She smiled faintly, an 


bowed her 
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head, accepting the assurance ; and then 
between these two, who had loved each 
other, who were betrothed and bound to 
each other, there ensued a pause. She 
said nothing, she did not even look at 
him ; and he looking at her, feeling some- 
how that greater things had happened 
even than those which appeared, cast 
about in his mind how to speak, and did 
not know what to say. 

“ Nelly,” he said, at last, clearing his 
throat, “I see you are angry with me; 
and, though I think you are rather un- 
reasonable, I am very sorry to vex you. 
I would do as much as most men for the 
girl I love; but I should be compromis- 
ing your prospects, as well as my own, 
were I to plunge into this business with- 
out reflection, as you tell me. I am sure, 
when you are cool and able to think, you 
will see the justice of what I say.” 

Still Nelly made no answer. She 
could not trust herself to speak; her 
heart beat too loudly, her breath came 
too fast. But to him it seemed obdu- 
racy, determined and conscious resist- 
ance, like his own. 

“If this is how you take it, of course, I 
can’t help myself,” he said ; “ but you are 
very unjust—and unreasonable. A wo- 
man may stretch her demands too far. 
There is much that I would be glad to do 
for your sake ; but, even for your sake, it 
is best that I should employ my own 
judgment; and I cannot do what that 
judgment condemns a 

“No,” said Nelly, “no—I did not 
say for my sake; but if I had it would 
not have mattered. No, you must use 
your own judgment. But will you excuse 
me, now,” she added, after a momentary 
pause, “if I say good-bye. We are go- 
ing — to Sterrington, directly, and I have 
still some things to do.” 

“ To Sterrington! To mix yourself up 
with Innocent, and trumpet your connec- 
tion with her to all the world !” 

“To stand by one of Mamma’s chil- 
dren in her trouble,” said Nelly, looking 
at him with tears shining in her eyes, and 
with a smile which increased his exas- 
peration a hundred-fold. “I am _ sorry 
you do not understand. Mamma’s place 
is with Innocent, and mine with Mam- 
m 





ad 
“ This is folly, Nelly,” he cried, “ abso- 
lute folly. She has her husband to look 
after her. Have I no claims? and for 
my sake you ought not to go.” 

She rose, holding out her hand to him, 
still with that pale smile upon her face. 
“Let us part friends,” she said. “ This 
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is not a time to discuss any one’s claims. 
What you cannot do for my sake, I will 
not do for yours. Good-bye.” 

“Ts this final?” he cried, in rage and 
dismay. 

, “ It would be best so,” said Nelly, gen- 
tly. 

But she did not know how he went 
away. She kept her composure, and ap- 
peared, so far as he could make out, as 
resolute as she was calm; but there was 
a dimness in Nelly’s eyes and a ringing 
in her ears. The room seemed to swim 
about her, and his face, which flamed into 
sudden rage, then went out as it were, 
like an extinguished light. Gradually the 
darkness that closed over everythin 
lightened again, and she found he had 
gone. She had not fainted or lost con- 
sciousness, but a mist had overspread 
her soul and her thoughts, and all that 
was done and said. She sat still where 
he left her, quite silent, coming to her- 
self. She forgot that she had things to 
do, and that it would soon be time for 
the train. She sat still, realizing what 
had happened, looking, as it were, at 
what she had done. She was not sorry 
but stunned, wondering how she came to 
do it — not grieved that she had done it. 
I don’t know how long she sat thus; it 
seemed to her houis, but that, of course, 
was a mere impression. What roused 
her at last was the entrance of another 
man, as much excited, as anxious, and 
curious as Ernest had been. He came 
to offer his services, to ask if he should 
go at once, and put himseif at the dispo- 
sal of Sir Alexis; and, in the second 
place—only in the second place —to 
ask what it meant. Nelly sat and lis- 
tened to his eager questions, and then 
burst into sudden tears. She gave him 
no reason for them—why should she? 
There were reasons enough and to spare, 
without diving into her personal history, 
for any outburst of sorrow. John Vane 
put no questions, but he had met Ernest 
rushing in the opposite direction, and I 
think he divined that some reflection of 
a personal misery was in Nelly’s paleness 
and agitation. But he asked her no 
questions, and he tried not to ask him- 
self any, which was harder still. 

When Mrs. Eastwood came into the 
room, which she did very soon after, in 
her bonnet and cloak ready for the jour- 
ney, Vane went up to her holding out his 
hand. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, humbly, “ for 
having done you a temporary wrong in 
my thoughts.” 


« 
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“ How so, Mr. Vane?” said Mrs. 
Eastwood, with a faint smile, the first 
that had relieved the tension of her pale 
face since the terrible news came. 

“ T can understand now all about Inno- 
cent’s marriage,” he said. ‘God forgive 
me for doubting her best friends. I 
thought you were like other women — 
thinking of a good match above every- 
thing.” 

“ Are you so sure that other women 
think of a good match above every- 
thing ?” said Mrs. Eastwood, once more 
with a smile ; and then as she had spared 
a moment from Innocent, compunction 
seized her. ‘ What are we to do,” she 
cried, “oh, what are we to do for my 
poor child?” 

“TI am going with you,” said Vane, 
to: whose own eyes (though he was a 
man not given to emotion) the moisture 
rose. Mrs. Eastwood sent Nelly away to 
put on her bonnet, knowing nothing of 
the interview which Nelly had gone 
through in the meantime —and entered 
into all the dismal story which Nelly had 
briefly unfolded to him. He made no re- 
proaches as Ernest had done —that he 
had not been told at the time. He un- 
derstood without explantions how unwil- 
ling they must have been to confide such 
a story to any one —even to Innocent’s 
relation ; and he listened with the deep- 
est attention to Mrs. Eastwood’s account 
of her own anxious visit to Sterborne, 
and the total absence of all suspicion at 
the time of Amanda’s death. John Vane, 
an idle man, had read for the bar in a 
cursory way in his youth, not pursuing 
the study, but yet retaining some frag- 
ments of knowledge —and it seemed to 
him that this was very important. He 
discussed the whole matter closely, giv- 
ing, his companion thought, his whole 
attention to it; but yet — will the reader 
think less well of John Vane for it ?— 
with a corner of his mind or heart, if you 
like the word better, he was following 
Nelly, wondering why she took so long 
to put on her bonnet — whether she was 
crying, poor soul, over some lost illusion, 
some disappointed hope of her own, as 
well as over her cousin? He was almost 
glad to think that he alone was, as it 
were, in her confidence — that even her 
mother did not know that Molyneux had 
been there and disappointed Nelly. He 
must have disappointed her (this train of 
thought went on like an undercurrent 
while he discussed, and that with an 
anxiety beyond words, the fate of Inno- 
cent)—he must have disappointed her, 
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for he had left her. No true lover—no 
man worthy to be Nelly’s husband — 
would have left her at such a moment. 
Had she been wise enough to see this ? 
Would she be strong enough to perceive 
it hereafter? Mrs. Eastwood did not 
know — she made not the slightest allu- 
sion to Ernest. When Nelly had come 
downstairs, and the cab had driven up to 
the door which was to take them to the 
railway, she left detailed instructions with 
Brownlow as to the messages to be given 
to callers. ‘“ You can tell Mrs: Everard 
and Mr. Brotherton if they call, that 
they will hear from me very soon,” she 
said ; ‘and the same to Mr. Molyneux ; 
though, indeed, Nelly, it is negligent not 
to have let Ernest know sooner.” 

“T have let him know,” said Nelly, 
softly ; and Vane thought she gave him 
a piteous appealing look, as if to beg 
him not to say anything —a look which 
almost made him glad, though she was 
in trouble, and they were all in trouble. 
There are things that make one’s heart 
rise even in the midst of lamentation 
and woe. 

“That is well —that is always some- 
thing spared,” said Mrs. Eastwood, with 
a sigh; “and be careful of the young 
gentlemen, Brownlow. Ask Mr. East- 
wood if he would like any change made 
in the dinner hour while I am away ; and 
see that Mr. Richard is called regularly 
at seven, and that he has his coffee. My 
poor Dick must go on working whatever 
happens,” she said, taking her place in 
the cab with a sigh. 

And thus Innocent’s friends, all who 
loved her, gathered round in her direst 
need. There was but one deserter, and 
he no friend of hers. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE FOUR AGES. 


ALL the thought that gets hold of the 
world’s ear and imprints itself on the 
memory, all sententious wisdom and all 
sentimental poetry, agree in disparaging 
the latter half of man’s life. Life natu- 
rally divides itself into four ages — child- 
hood, youth, middle life, and old age. 
The poet, the man of the world, and the 
moralist, are of one mind to centre all the 
charm, beauty, and joy of life upon the 
two first of these conditions, and to treat 
the remaining half, or it may well be 
three-fourths of existence, as at best a 
flat, dull level of unromantic occupations, 
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pleasures, and pains; more commonly a 
period of disappointment, failure, flagging 
hopes, discontent, and bodily suffering, 
— of losses which find no compensation ; 
where we are daily losing what we desire 
to keep: a period in which it is ignoble 
to feel satisfaction, and truest philosophy 
to make short work of, and confound at 
once with old age. And so much are peo- 
ple the prey to popular impressions, and 
so apt to be guided by the prevailing tone 
—so prone, we will add, to ingratitude 
for blessings which come as a matter of 
course —that they raise no remonstrance, 
and affect to acquiesce in sentiments 
which their life and aspect alike contra- 
dict. Who dares stand up for that mental 
prime —forty or forty-five ? — with some 
it is fifty ; who ventures to set at its true 
worth as an element of happiness, liberty 
of action? What man has the courage to 
set his gains through thought and experi- 
ence against his losses in youthful ar- 
dour? He is ready enough to estimate 
time’s maturing benefits in his case, above 
the rising aspirant’s flash and fire of 

outh ; but it is a mark of genius to have 

ad unutterable communings in the spring 
of existence, whisperings which the inevi- 
table discords of life have silenced ; — 
few can forego a claim to such elevating 
regrets. 

As nothing is morally salutary but the 
truth, we take exception to this tone as a 
general experience. It fits certain tem- 
peraments of passionae sensibility, it 
follows naturally upon a youth of brilliant 
promise ; but it is not real with the ma- 
jority, and it leads to two opposite mis- 
chiefs. This excessive exaltation of 
youth leads the vain and frivolous on to 
greater frivolity and vanity ; and some, 
who are neither the one nor the other, it 
almost excuses and justifies in their re- 
coil from the inevitable yoke of years and 
their melancholy clinging to habits and 
companionship which no longer become 
them, and where they are not welcome. 
Those, on the other hand, who alike dis- 
dain fraud or self-deception, or to linger 
where they are not wanted, officiously 
anticipate the world’s judgment, resolv- 
ing to be beforehand with the insolence 
of youth, or gossip’s cold scrutiny; and 
so do injustice to their manhood —the 
period of performance, the week-day of 
labour, wherein is done the work of the 
world —and call themselves old before 
their time: an act of treachery towards 
self which is generally accompanied by 
similar treachery towards contempora- 
ries ; for no one affects age prematurely 
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who does not, as far as he can, drag all 
his youth’s intimates down hill along with 
him. “When people grow old, as you 
and I do,” says a man of this temper to 
some friend, on whose unaccustomed ear 
the epithet falls chill and strange, “ others 
do not care for us, but we seem wiser to 
one another by finding fault with them. 
I dare say that monks never find out that 
= grow old fools when age gives them 
authority and nobody contradicts them.” 

If the pleasures and dignities of mid- 
dle life were acknowledged as frankly as 
they are in reality appreciated and en- 
joyed, we should see less fantastic aping 
of youth (though this is an aspect of hu- 
man folly unduly enlarged on by satire), 
and less of the contrary affectation. The 
true view of life, to put it in trite phrase, 
is that every stage has its pleasures as 
well as its duties, and in each the pleas- 
ures are real, not ghosts of pleasures. 
But to make life this harmonious whole, 
neither pleasures nor duties must be an- 
ticipated: nor taken out of course, nor 
hurried forward. Keep the child a child 
its full time, let not youth propel itself 
into manhood, and let manhood hold its 
own manfully, and not weakly, sheepishly, 
grumblingly, ungraciously, cochanbiedly 
shelve itself even in words—empty as 
they generally are, and not intended to 
carry weight — upon the period of passive 
experience and the borders of oblivion. 
When age really overtakes men, then, and 
often not till then, they valve at its true 
worth the period answering to the sum- 
mer and autumn of nature, the strength 
of maturity,—“ age viril gue nous 
mwestimons pas assez,” says La Bruyére, 
—which they disparaged and miscalled 
while it lasted, because it was not the 
season of blossom and hope. Not that 
age is without its pleasures, which a 
thankful heart makes much of, and which 
recommend themselves to the observer 
as he sees 


Age steal to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene ; 


for nothing cheers the whole prospect of 
life to the young like a picture of calm, 
bright, intelligent old age. And examples 
of such are not rarer to be met with than 
ideal examples of every age. 

Very true —all people have not those 
accompaniments and privileges of middle 
age we have assigned toit: it sometimes 
suffers the loss of all things, while hope is 
left with a barren prospect scarcely to 
be gilded by any charm ; but if they have, 
it makes very little difference in the 
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strain we speak of, which comes so natur- 
ally to the hand that holds the pen; for 
men are more themselves in speech and | 
action than in silent weaving of senten- | 
ces. It is the happy men of middle age, | 
happy in their circumstances, men sleek | 
and well nourished, who think it high- | 
minded and poetical to be querulous to- 
wards the tract of life they are passing 
through. The truth is, most people go 
by looks: that part of their life when 
they were at their comeliest, when every- 
thing became them, when even follies 
were graceful, fascinates the memory. It 
is not the mind of youth but its body that 
is mainly sighed over ;—that charm of 
grace, strength, and bloom; and a cer-| 
tain subtle sense of immortality that goes | 
along with it. So long as most of the 
people we encounter are our seniors, 
death is regarded practically as a thing 
that does not concern us. It is so many 
older folks’ turn first, so many must enter- 
tain the thought before it becomes neces- 
sarily our business. If young people die 
itisasort of accident — it is not natural ; 
so that even the death of the young scarce- 
ly disturbs this sense of immortality as the 
attribute of youth ; for to the imagination 
they remain, wherever they are, the same. 
We cannot so easily accommodate the 
leanness, the massiveness, the stoop, the 
heightened or fading colouring of middle 
life, or the decrepitude of old age, to our 
ideas of another state of being. To feel 
immortal, then, on whatever grounds, is 
no doubt a sensation which passes off. 
It has no share in the serener pleasures 
we assert to be the attendants of fairly 
prosperous middle life. But if we kept 
our good looks we should miss the warn- 
ings and trouble ourselves much less 
about the other losses which time brings. 


O youth! for years so many and sweet 
Tis known that thou and I were one, 
I'll think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be that thou art gone ! 

Thy vesper bell hath not yet tolled. 
And thou wert aye a masker bold! 
What strange disguise hast thou put on 
To make believe that thou art gone? 

I see these locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this altered size : 
But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes. 


Our subject naturally opens with child- 
hood. Upon how it is passed depends 
emphatically the due progress of life 
through its successive stages ; and per- 
haps we realize most forcibly the value 
of nature’s silent method of operation 
by noting the effect of early deviation 
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from it, whether deliberate or due to 
circumstances. It is a notable compen- 
sation for a life without marked suc- 
cesses, show or glory of any kind, that to 
such a condition the pleasures and satis- 
factions of life are meted out most equally. 
All greatness, every distinction that lifts 
men above their fellows at one period of 
their life, spoils the harmony of parts. 
An undue brilliancy of childhood or 
youth is apt to tell upon the stage that 
follows to its disadvantage. Each period 
should keep to nature’s programme ; 
hence the life of most solid and lasting 
happiness is unquestionably that which 
starts with a secret unforced growth: 
whatever substitutes in infancy exhibi- 
tion and achievement for the state of 
preparation, borrows some of the strength 
which manhood cannot lend with im- 
punity, and tends to a weak, ineffectual 
middle life. For the most flagrant out- 
rages upon nature’s plan, for examples of 
childhood forced into action and pub- 
licity, tampered with and victimized, and 
denied the all-essential privilege of ob- 
scurity, we must look to the records of 
royal children, and follow their course in 
history ; or it may be enough to take up 
the narratives of their tutors and govern- 
esses, elate with the dignity of the ma- 
terial on which to try their educational 
experiences. In the case of absolute 
monarchies, circumstances are too exact- 
ing to allow of privacy and secret growth. 
Unless there is some political reason for 
neglect, the children of the dynasty have 
a part to play as soon as they chip the 
shell, evidently in many cases to the last- 
ing injury of physical, intellectual, or 
moral strength. And they can be taught 
to play it with propriety. A charming 
manner and a sense of importance can be 
instilled into a sucking child, separating 
it for ever from childhood’s more for- 
tunate conditions, in which 


Children are blest and powerful ; their world 
lies 

More justly balanced ; partly at their feet, 

And part far from them : —sweetest mclodies 

Are those that are by distance made more 
sweet. 


In the secret correspondence of Madame 
de Maintenon with her agent at the 
Spanish Court, we read of the Prince of 
Asturias, the first Bourbon born in Spain, 
receiving the homage of the Spanish no- 
bility when a baby of nineteen months. 
“ Never,” writes the Princess des Ursins, 
“was a ceremony performed with more 
pomp, order, and magnificence. The 
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Prince himself gave his hand to kiss to 
those who kneeled before him, and as 
that lasted more than three hours, and he 
was attacked with hunger and sleep at 
the same moment, he began to cry, being 
quite exhausted with the exercise ; but 
his nurse being sent for she relieved him, 
and he continued to hold out his little 
hand in the most charming manner.” 
This Prince was equally prematurely set 
on the throne by the abdication of his 
father, when the small-pox put an end to 
a life which had run through all its nat- 
ural share of action and events in child- 
hood. Equally instructive is the account 
of the early years of that Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the boast of Fénélon, and father 
of Louis XV. The forcing process had, 
at the age of seven, turned this preco- 
cious child into a monster; only the lan- 
guage ordinarily applied to adult wicked- 
ness sufficed to describe the strength and 
vehemence of his passions. “He was 
the prey of every passion, and the slave 
of every pleasure! 
cious and cruel. Inordinately proud, he 
looked upon men only as atoms with 
whom he had no sort of similarity what- 
ever. But the brilliancy of his mind, 
and his penetration, were evident, even 
in his moments of greatest vioience. His 


replies created astonishment in all who, 


heard them,” &c., &c. A formidable pupil 
certainly to tackle with, especially as he 
must always be addressed “Sir.” “I 
know not, Sir, whether you recollect what 
you said to me yesterday, That you knew 
who you were and wholIam. It is my 
duty to inform you that you are ignorant 
of both the one and the other.” The good 


bishop brings the young prince to reason | 


and virtue, and in his case, we may say 
he had the good fortune to die young — 
a model prince: but evidently he had 
outlived all this brilliancy; his short 


He was often fero-| 


And infant princes were turned into fine 
gentlemen by as rapid a process as they 
were made philosophers. These unfor- 
tunates were the subjects of journals 
carefully kept by their attendants. “I 
find,” writes Madame de Genlis, to her 
little pupils of the Orleans family, “by 
the Journal of M. le Brun, that it was the 
Duke of Montpensier who thought this 
morning of writing to inquire how I did 
after a slight indisposition. You left me 
yesterday in a calm state, and there was 
no reason for anxiety; but consistently 
with the strict duties of friendship you 
ought to have given orders before you 
went to bed for inquiries to be made at 
eight o’clock in the morning to know 
whether I had had any return of my com- 
plaint during the night; and you should 
again have sent at ten to learn from my- 
self, the instant I awoke, the exact state 
of my health. Such are the benevolent 
and tender cares which a lively and sin- 
cere friendship dictates.” Who can won- 
der at the dissimulation of the kings and 
princes of histo:y, when make-believe 
‘and seeming were their earliest lessons ! 
It is certainly necessary to filling a great 
| part well to be pretty early initiated into 
‘asense of distinction; but we may re- 
‘mark by the way that premature lessons 
in self-assertion — especially as they tam- 
per with the simplicity of infancy, very 
naturally defeat their own end. We are 
‘told of the Princess Louise, eighth 
‘daughter of Louis XV., that when only 
three years old she was served in state. 
‘It was the custom when royal person- 
ages drank during their meals, for every- 
‘body to stand up. The governess ob- 
serving her supercilious demeanour 
towards her attendants, requested them 
to forego this ceremony, upon which the 
jlittle Princess immediately stopped 
drinking, and issued the stately order, 












man’s career was a failure. Not the |“ Debout, s’il vous plait! Madame Lou- 
least misfortune of these royal infants is |ise boit.” To judge from this example 
the weight of learning in their tutors. | of premature dignity, it may be taught 
Condillac, chosen preceptor to the Prince | too soon for its purpose. Louise early 
of Parma, composed a course of meta-| got tired of grandeur and went into a 
physical lessons for his pupil of seven convent; but of the demeanour of her 
years, in which he made such progress | sister princesses in later life, we have 
that the complacent philosopher writes, |some record. Horace Walpole writes of 
that “his Highness” of that tender age | his visit to the French Court in 1765. 
“was perfectly acquainted with the sys-| After King and Queen he is introduced 
tem of intellectual operations, and was in | to the four Mesdames, the King’s daugh- 
acondition to substitute just ideas for | ters, whom he describes in easy terms as 
the false ones which had been given him.” | “clumsy, plump old wenches, with a bad 
“ Your Highness knows what is meant by | likeness of their father. They stand in 
a system ”—deriving an analogy on this !a bedchamber in a row, with black cloaks 
abstruse subject from his Highness’s lit- and knotting-bags, looking good-hu- 
tle chair as compared to his own big one. moured, and not knowing what to say.” 
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They could not be so very old, for their 
father at this time was only fifty-five ; 
but youth so treated is soon run through. 
The insight into the training of princes 
given us by these complacent records of 
processes and triumphant results, goes 


far to excuse all the errors and failures |’ 





of after-life. Life is made a conscious 
piece of acting from the first. Fed 
part is given them too soon, nor is there 
an alternative of wholesome neglect. 
Neglect can only be wholesome when it | 
is in a manner inevitable and surrounded | 
by natural protections. Happily for 
modern princes, their tutors have left off | 
writing about them, and illustrating their 
theories by appeals and references to| 
their immature judgment. As far as ob-| 
scurity is possible to lofty station, royal 
infancy in our days enjoys it. We have 
to borrow our examples from a past age. 

As short-lived and not less precocious 
is infancy in the social opposite of exist-| 
ence. ‘The literature of destitution is 
full of the premature sagacity of its 
childhood. The gamzn of Paris or Lon- 
don is a match in all the arts of dissimu- 
lation with the scion of a hundred ty- 
rants; and the small rustic knave fol- 
lows not far behind, masking his designs 
under an aspect of impervious stolidity. 
Nor are these evidences of a corrupt 
civilization. Misery and bad company 
are the same forcing agents in the Far 
West, wherever the child is driven to its 
own guardianship. Witness Bret Harte’s 
pictures of childhood: little Johnny 
more than the intellectual equal of ‘‘ the 
old man ” his father, and of the diggers, 
whose pet he is, and whose language he 
copies. “The child, whose face could 
have been pretty, but that it was 
darkened by knowledge of evil, and 
whose weak treble was broken by the 
hoarseness which vagabondage and pre- 
mature self-assertion can give.” Itisa 
pathetic sketch—the child thrown en-| 
tirely on his own sense and resources, at | 
once so knowing and so ignorant, with 
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ness and under his bed-clothes — “ and 
biles!” The time is Christmas Eve. 
“What’s Chrismiss?” he asks his fa- 
ther. “What’s Chrismiss any way? 
Wot’s it all about?” “O, it’s a day,” is 
all his father can answer. 

The child born under, happily, more 
ordinary circumstances, not subject to 
either of these extremes, has neither a 
part to play nor any sense of responsibil- 
ity as to material wants. It trusts the 
guardianship of its wellbeing to its pa- 
rents implicitly and without a thought, 
and pursues its speculations on the life 
before it quite apart from its own share 
init. Nor are these speculations too cu- 
riously inquired into. It works out the 
problems of life at its leisure, no wise tu- 
tor forestalling every difficulty, and 
watching for every opportunity for in- . 
stilling a maxim or opening out a field of 
inquiry. Itis only by chance and some 
naive revelation that we learn anything 
of the puzzles and comical bewilder- 
ments the mind passes through in the 
way from partial knowledge to a clear un- 
derstanding, and how it slowly disentan- 
gles them for itself, —as when the little 
girl gravely remarked to her mother on 
the birth of a litter of kittens, “ Mamma, 
I was not aware that ours was a married 
cat.” The child may have a philosophic 
father to whom nothing is more interest- 
ing than to trace the course of thought 
and the steps of inquiry; but he has 
something else to do, which the tutor 
has not, than to urge his infant to crack 
hard metaphysic nuts with his first teeth. 
So when he hears of baby watching the 
horse he is used to stroke in the stable 
as he is being harnessed to the carriage, 
and still with a perplexed air turning his 
head to the empty stall to satisfy him- 
self that he is not there also, he only 
pronounces it an interesting observation. 
‘“* Baby was testing an identical proposi- 
tion by experience,” and leaves him to 
discover, by degrees, that a thing can’t 
be in two places at once. That great 





his sad experience of sickness, and old- | stimulator of the faculties, a good down- 
fashioned views of regimen. “Thar’s right passion, visits small and great 
dried appils,” he says to his father’s | alike; but on isolated royalty it is al- 
guests, “but I don’t admire ’em; appils lowed to become - gigantic, gencrating 
is swellin’:” his long catalogue of dis-)a morbid self-consuming intelligence. 
eases, of which he enjoys the repetition The child of ordinary life has his tem- 
to his strong burly friends, who ask, | pers quickening the intellect in the same 
“You ain’t agoin’ to turn in agin, are, way, and prompting the inexperienced 
ye?” “Yes, I are,” responded Johnny, | tongue to very apt language. Duly pro- 


decidedly. “Why, what’s up, old fel-' voked, he will rattle otf a string of mo- 
low?” ~“]’m_ sick.” “How sick?” tives and reveal his inner mind with a 


clearness which leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. A little fellow of three, irritated 


“I’ve got a fevier and chilblains, and 
roomatiz,” and, as he retreated into dark- 
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first by the refusal of his brother’s toys, 
and then when Freddy is carried off by ' 
a somewhat ostentatious permission to. 
play with them, lays bare the whole prin- | 
ciple of contradiction without a pause to | 
take breath: “I don’t want it, now; 
Freddy is gone, and I shall want it when | 
he comes back again ; and Freddy shall | 


have it when he is naughty, and he shan’t | 
have it when he is good; and when he 
wants it he shan’t have it, and when he | 
doesn’t want it he shall have it’ Where | 
there is no easy natural check, such a| 
tantrum might set a formal long-worded | 
machinery of admonition at work, or, if 
left to itself, possibly issue in a temper 
really formidable. The child, among a 
crowd of equals, finds his level, learns to 
give and take, subdued to reason and 
orbearance by the friendly force and 
pressure of circumstances. Admonition 
in its place is excellent, but the most tell- 
ing teaching of all is that which the 
child acquires for himself from the fa- 
vouring influences about him, and this 
teaching is most effectual —is, we may 
say, the prerogative of middle station. 
But if childhood finds its most con- 
genial home in middle station, it may be 
granted that Youth shows in -greatest 
splendour when set off by rank and 
wealth and fashion. It is the period — 
the one age—which may be said to need 
room, a broad, well-lighted theatre, for 
its more brilliant display. If people could 
be always young and sustain unchecked 
their powers of receiving and imparting 
pleasurable excitement, they would choose 
well (for this world at least) in choosing 
to be lords and ladies. Society is a the- 
atre planned for their interest and to 
show them to the highest advantage. 
The heir of fame and name and fortune, 
every grace of person and manner sedu- 
lously cultivated, all the world indulgent, 
deferential, solicitous to admire, has only 
to be willing to please to out-top all ri- 
vals ; and if the heir — what of the heir- 
ess ? all art, all fancy, is inspired by high- 
born beauty in its early prime of imperial 
loveliness. Earth has not anything to 
show more fair to the painter or the poet 
than the brilliant glorified youth of the 
great ; —of youth and maiden, trained in 
the school of gracious manners, in all 
the traditions of sentiment and home of 
a cultivated, far-descended aristocracy ; 
with broad manors and marble halls in 
ample conformity to their high deserts. 
But the pity is that this reign is short- 
iived. The vista to this golden glory is 








too brilliant not to tempt to undue hurry 
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into it; and Childhood shortened does 
not imply youth prolonged. The pace of 
life is too quick for even the feeling of 
youth to remain in undisturbed quiet pos- 
session. The young man has no pleas- 
ures to wait for. The only possibility of 
man forgetting the flight of time is to 
have something to do more engrossing 
than what is called pleasure. Business 
— work of some kind — is absolutely ne- 
cessary to sustain the feeling of youth ; 
for work keeps up the idea of learning 
and incompleteness. The distinctions of 
youth, what it excels in, are not accom- 
plishments that improve ; the only hope 
and endeavour is to maintain them at 
their present level. The beauty of a sea- 
son or two has too many observers count- 
ing them up not to be aware of the pas- 
sage of time ; it becomes a haunting idea 
when it interferes so conspicuously with 
the prestige and hopes of life. There is 
a trepidation, a watching for signs when 
the first exultant pride of beauty in its 
freshness is over. Georges Sand makes 
one of her heroines scream at the first 
faint suspicion of a wrinkle. And while 
its glory lasts there is naturally an eager 
craving for its appreciation, a conscious 
sense of a prize to be caught ere it passes 
which disturbs that poetic idea of care- 
less, gay, dazzling youth so dear to the 
fancy. The celebrated Lady Townsend 
—fortunate in another string to her bow 
— wit succeeding to beauty — expressed 
herself anxious to see George the Third’s 
coronation, as she had never seen one. 
“Why, Madam, you walked at the last.” 
* Yes, child,” was her answer, “but I saw 
nothing of it; I only looked to see who 
looked at me.” 

And there is a premature prudence en- 
gendered by this exaggerated sense of the 
fleetingness of youth as well as a self-ab- 
sorbed vanity in conscious possession. 
Nature makes the blossoming season 
short ; but, precipitating, hastening on 
the time of bloom, makes it shorter still. 
The girl ceases to feela girl in high rank 
much sooner than in a middle condition ; 
high and low alike, through different 
causes, entering early upon the dry ex- 
perience of life. It is those who rank 
neither with rich nor poor, who have to 
recognize waiting as a condition of youth, 
and to be patient under it, who, by the 
holding out of expectation, feel young the 
longest. Society by no means arranges 
itself for the especial convenience of the 
youth of the middle classes. They have 
to bide their time and to live upon hope. 
Horace Walpole commends to his friend 
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the good sense of his niece Charlotte on 
occasion of her receiving proposals from 
Lord Dysart, whom she did not know by 
sight, and who wanted to marry her with- 
in a week. She said to her sister Walde- 
grave “very sensibly,” “If I was but 
nineteen I would refuse him point blank. 
I do not like to be married in a week to 
aman I never saw. But I am two-and- 
twenty ; some peopie say I am handsome, 
some say 1am not; J believe the truth ts 
Lam likely to be large and to go off soon 
—it is dangerous to refuse so great a 
match.” “She came and saw this impe- 
rious lover, and I believe was glad she 
had not refused him point blank, for they 
were married last Thursday — that is, in 
aweek.” It is not nature here that makes 
youth short-lived ; a girl unhackneyed is 
still a girl at twenty-two, fresh, full of 
hope and expectation, with her life before 
her, no airs of stale worldly wisdom taint- 
ing the sense of spring and hope. It is 
not nature that hurries life out of its 
spring ; it is the work of men and women, 
a plot against reason which possesses a 
frivolous society from first to last, mak- 
ing youth everything till all the rest of 
life is mourned over as a falling-off, a 
weary task, the day after the fair. Youth 
catches the tone, shortening its own span, 
chattering about broken illusions, and 
asking 
Ah, what shall I be at fifty, 
Should nature keep me alive, 
If I find the world so bitter, 
When I am but twenty-five ? 


Horace Walpole in his own person ‘is 
a representative example of this tone, as 
his early life is an example of the brilliant 
spring which belongs to youth among the 
high-born who are fitted by manner, wit, 
and wealth to illustrate and enjoyit. Age 
is his dé¢e noire; he cannot forget it; 
whether he jests or is serious we see it a 
prevailing dread. He adores the young, 
they constitute the charm of society, yet 
he hopes for no tenderness or sympathy 
from them, and is afraid of their contempt. 
He worships the memory of his own 
youth, its sparkling wit and social suc- 
cesses; he recognizes no gains from 
thought and exper.ence, no compensa- 
tions, and describes life about him or be- 
fore him as only a repetition of old joys 
from which the spirit has fled, but which 
he yet prefers to all maturity of thought 
or graver interests can offer. In society 
of ladies, addressing them in graceful 
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as the only one in which he can hope to 
be acceptable, and yet which he feels 
slipping out of, with a banter which is 
only yearning in disguise. ‘ My resolu- 
tions for growing old and staid are admira- 
ble. I wake with a sober plan and intend 
to pass the day with my friends, then 
comes the Duke of Richmond and hur- 
ries me down to Whitehall to dinner; 
then the Duchess of Grafton sends for 
me to loo in Upper Grosvenor Street ; 
before I can get thither I am begged to 
step to Kensington to give Mrs. Anne 
Pitt my opinion about a bow window; af- 
ter that Iam to walk with Miss Pelham 
in the terrace till two in the morning, be- 
cause it is moonlight and her chair is not 
come. All this does not help my morn- 
ing laziness, and by the time I have break- 
fasted, fed my birds and my squirrels, 
and dressed, there is an auction ready ; 
in short, Madam, this was my life last 
week, and is, I think, every week, with 
the addition of forty episodes ; so pray 
forgive me; I really will begin to be be- 
tween forty and fifty by the time I am 
fourscore.” The age between forty and 
fifty is a capital working age, but when 
more than half these years have been 
spent in precisely the same round, the 
pleasure may well be dashed wich fore- 
bodings, for it is a late age to take to be- 
ing serious. What his real feelings are 
we learn from a letter to his friend 
George Montagu written two days later. 
“ The less one is disposed, if one has any 
sense, to talk of one’s self to people that 
inquire only out of compliment, the more 
satisfaction one feels in indulging a self- 
complacency, by sighing to those that 
really sympathize with our griefs. Do 
not think it is pain that makes me give 
this low-spirited air to my letter. No, it 
is the prospect of what is to come, and 
the sensation of what is passing that 
affects me. The loss of youth is melan- 
choly enough, but to enter into old age 
through the gate of infirmity, most dis- 
heartening.” He suffered, it will be re- 
membered, from gout. “I have not the 
conscience to trouble young people when 
I can no longer be juvenile as they are, 
and I am tired of the world, its politics, 
its pursuits, and its pleasures, but it will 
cost me some struggles before I submit to 
be tender and careful. Christ! Can I ever 
stoop to the regimen of old age? I do 
not wish to dress up a withered person, 
nor drag it about to public places, but to 
sit in one’s room clothed warmly, ex- 


persifiage, the thought is still uppermost. | pecting visits from folks I don’t wish to 
To Lady Hervey he describes the old life! see, and tendered and flattered by rela- 
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tions impatient for one’s death. Let the 
gout do its worst. . . . Nobody cau have 
truly enjoyed the advantages of youth, 
health, and spirits, who is content to ex- 
ist without the two last, which alone bear 
any resemblance to the first.” It is the 
success, prominence, and brilliancy of 
his youth that is answerable for this tone. 
The busy worker has a succession of 
springs. Walpole can only look back. 
“Unlike most people that are growing 
old, I am convinced that nothing is 
charming but what appeared important to 
one’s youth, which afterwards passes for 
follies. Oh! but those follies were sin- 
cere; if the pursuits of age are so they 
are sincere alone to self-interest. This I 
think, and have no other care than not 
to think aloud. I would not have re- 
spectable youth think me an old fool.” 
And the gloom increases as years ad- 
vance. At sixty-six he describes himself 
asaruin. “ Dulnegs in the form of indo- 
lence grows upon me. I am inactive, 
lifeless, so indifferent to most things that 
I neither inquire after nor remember any 
topics that might enliven my letters. It 
would be folly in me to concern myself 
about new generations. How little a way 
can I see of their progress.” And yet he 
lived fourteen years after this, feeling 
older and older, though in the full posses- 
sion of his faculties and even of his style. 
Can any one suppose that under different 
circumstances, under the stimulus of 
wholesome, because necessary occupa- 
tion,—no careless, insolent triumph of 
youth to look back to, no peerage reveal- 
ing how long that youth was past, no 
consciousness of being an object of curi- 
osity or observation when no longer 
worth looking at,— Horace Walpole 
would not have been a younger man at 
forty-seven and sixty-seven respectively, 
than these revelations show him? 

Youth, which is graceful in its golden 
prime, too often develops or collapses 
into awkward unsightly proportions. Sen- 
sitiveness as well as vanity suffers under 
the contrast. Who would not rather be 
one of the crowd of lookers-on than the 
observed of all observers on the occasion 
of the visit to Stowe he celebrates, where 
he was invited to meet the Princess 
Amelia, and an a/ fresco entertainment 
was arranged in the stately gardens and 
lamp-lit grotto? “ The evening being, as 
will happen, more than cool, and the des- 
tined spot anything but dry, as our pro- 
cession descended the vast flight of steps 
into the garden, in which was assembled 
a crowd of people from Buckingham and 
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the .neighbouring villages, to see the 
princess and the show, the moon _hining 
very bright, I could not help laughing as 
I surveyed our troop, which, instead of 
tripping lightly to such an Arcadian en- 
tertainment, were hobbling down by the 
balustrades, wrapped up in cloaks and 
greatcoats for fear of catching cold. The 
earl, you know, is bent double, the 
countess very lame; I am a miserable 
walker, and the princess, though as 
strong as the Brunswick lion, makes no 
figure in going down fifty stone stairs. 
Except Lady Anne, and by courtesy Lady 
Mary, we were none of us young enough 
for a pastoral. These jaunts are too 
juvenile. I am ashamed to look back and 
remember in what year of Methuselah I 
was here first.” It is a very formidable 
penalty of rank and greatness never to be 
allowed to sink into, personal insignifi- 
cance. Quite apart from vanity must 
come the longing, when crowds come to 
see, to be something worth seeing. It is 
enough to account for the misanthrop 
of some royal fops and belles, when self- 
flattery can no longer give the lie to the 
mirror’s home truths. 


Shall I believe him ashamed to be seen? 
For only once, in the village street 

Last year, I caught a glimpse of his face, 
A grey old wolf, and a lean. 


Industry, in whatever rank, keeps off 
the sense and dread of age. It is per- 
haps some decay of brain power in the 
indolent or idle which suggests it. The 
great leaders of parties know better than 
to put such ideas into other people’s 
heads ; but also they have no leisure for 
speculation upon the mere progress of 
time. They accept work as the proper 
necessity of middle life, and the period 
of middle life lasts long where the facul- 
ties are all kept employed, and are found 
equal to the demands on them. The 
busy man, whether statesman or shop- 
keeper has his mind, thoughts, plans all 
fixed on the future. He looks forward, 
which is the habit of youth, and thus 
keeps up the sensation when the fact is 
long past. But where the prizes of life 
come with youth without pains or care, 
comparatively few recognize the charm 
of work. It looks like duty only, if in- 
deed it is that, to people who have al- 
ready what most men work for. It is 
only the middle and lower classes who 
are driven to it on pain of want or loss of 
self-respect; and perhaps it is in the 
middle class especially that it acts as an 
elixir. The poor age and fade under 
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their toil, and can’t help feeling, and, say- 
ing that they do, when strength and 
agility fail them, and back and limbs ache 
under burdens that once were easy. 
Vigour of mind outlives vigour of limbs. 
The lawyer and keen man of business are 
not reminded from within by the loss of 
power that the descent of the hill has 
begun, till long after the cottager and 
his wife look and call themselves old 
man and woman. Of course there are 
dangers in this unconsciousness. Men 
should always bear in mind that they are 
mortal, but the fret and moan of dissatis- 
faction, the murmur that youth is gone, 
leaving nothing else meee living for, is 
no better preparation for death than the 
loins girded and the lamps burning ; than 
strenous activity, even in temporal duties. 
If the poet, conscious that his leaf is 
sere, as he bids “ fall, rosy garland, from 
my head,” can look forward — 


Yet will I temperately rejoice ; 


so may the middle life of the great middle 
class, so long as the world keeps it busy. 

It is not the poetical view of youth that 
we are combating, but the cynical view of 
all the rest of life, which with so many is 
either an affectation or a needless gloom. 
Experience rarely fits in with the ideal — 
we scarcely think it does with the foliow- 
ing tender monody which we find in Dr. 
Newman’s sermon entitled the Second 
Spring; but unquestionably youth under 
its more charming aspect is the most 
lovely spectacle’ granted to mortal eyes, 
and as such should be pictured and sung. 


How beautiful is the human heart when it 
puts forth its first leaves, and opens and re- 
joices in its spring-tide. Fair as may be the 

odily form, fairer far, in its green foliage and 
bright blossoms, is natural virtue. It blooms 
in the young, like some rich fiower, so delicate, 
so fragrant, and so dazzling, generosity, light- 
ness of heart and amiableness, the confiding 
spirit, the gentle temper, the elastic cheerful- 
ness, the open hand, the pure affection, the 
noble aspiration, the heroic resolve, the ro- 
mantic pursuit, the love in which self has no 
part—are not these beautiful? and are they 
not dressed up and set forth for admiration in 
their best shapes, in tales and in poems? and 
ah! what a prospect of good is there! Who 


could believe that it is to fade; and yet as) 


night follows upon day, as decrepitude follows 
upon health, so surely are failure, and over- 
throw, and annihilation, the issue of this 
natural virtue, if time only be allowed to it to 
run its course. There are those who are cut 
off in the first opening of this excellence, and 
then if we may trust their epitaphs, they have 
lived like angels; but wait awhile, let them 
live on, let the course of life proceed, let the 
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bright soul go through the fire and water of 
the world’s temptations, and seductions, and 
corruptions, and transformations, and alas for 
the insufficiency of nature ! alas for its power- 
lessness to persevere, its waywardness in dis- 
appointing its own promise! Wait till youth 
has become age, and not more different is the 
miniature we have of him when a boy, when 
every feature spoke of hope, put side by side 
with the large portrait painted to his honour 
when he is old, when his limbs are shrunk, his 
eye dim, his brow furrowed, and his hair grey, 
than differs the moral grace of that boyhood 
from the forbidding and repulsive aspect of 
his soul, now that he has lived to the age of 
man. For moroseness, and misanthropy, and 
selfishness, is the ordinary winter of that 
spring. 

Exposed to the test by which age is 
tested, surely all these excellencies of 
youth which issue in so dreary a winter 
will prove not only transient but illusory: 
— seeming and no more. Youth is the 
cunningest of all disguises, —looking 
back, we see the faults of the man to 
have been there all the while ; the noble 
aspiration and generosity, judged by this 
key, vain self-confidence; the elastic 
cheerfulness, mere animal spirits; just 
as the misanthropy of later years resolves 
itself into bile. Man is so complex a 
being — presents so may sides and as- 
pects, that a hundred dissimilar portraits 
may all be living likenesses. If our 
memory responds to this picture with 
some gracious answering image, it can- 
not deny or refuse its tribute in illustra- 
tion of a directly opposite one. There is 
no selfishness so blind, remorseless, and 
merely animal as youthful selfishness in 
some terrible instances. The preaching 
of consequences does sometimes tell upon 
such natures ; they are more tolerable at 
fifty. Some touch of sympathy awakes 
in them. Experience humanizes them. 
“Wisdom and experience,” says Swift, 
“which are divine qualities, are the prop- 
erties of age, and youth in the want of 
them is contemptible. But I do not say 
this to mortify or discourage young men. 
I would not by any means have them 
despise themselves, for that is the ready 
way to be despised by others, and the 
consequences of contempt are fatal. For 
my part I take self-conceit and opinion- 
ativeness,” which he assumes to be the 
leading characteristic of young men, and 
|their stock-in-trade, “to be of all others 
|the most useful and profitable qualities 
‘of the mind. It has to my knowledge 
{made bishops and judges and smart 
| writers, and pretty fellows and pleasant 
companions and good preachers.” The 
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truth is that youth admits of as many in- 
terpretations as there are interpreters. 
The genius and temper of the observer 

ive it its colour, and that temper, in all 
But the satirist, is indulgent. We are 
satisfied with youth if it only enjoys it- 
self and frankly takes the good the gods 
provide, without reflecting that the boy 
is more often father to the man than his 
opposite: only his errors have a way of 
seeming transient; things don’t look the 
same. Whata different impression would 
Froissart’s picture of himself make if he 
was describing the tastes of his maturity ; 
yet the same easy joyous selfishness 
shows in boy and man. “ Well I loved 
to see dances and carollings, well to hear 
minstrelsy and tales of glee, well to at- 
tach myself to those who loved hounds 
and hawks, well to toy with my fair com- 
panions at school, and methought I had 
the art well to win their grace. My ears 
quickened at the sound of uncorking the 
wine flask, for I took great pleasure in 
drinking and in fair array, and in delicate 
and fresh cates. I love to see (as is 
reason) the early violets and the white 
and red roses, and also chambers fairly 
lighted ; justs, dances, and late vigils, 
and fair beds for refreshment ; and for 
my better repose a night draught of 
claret or Rochelle wine mingled with 
spice.” Youth, which everything be- 
comes, can be poetically selfish, which 
cannot be managed in later years when 
reason and calculation come in. Pepys 
had exactly the same tastes as Froissart. 
But, instead of obeying his instincts with- 
out question, he explains matters to him- 
self. “The truth is,” he writes at thirty- 
three, when conscious that youth was 
taking wing, “I do indulge myself a little 
the more in pleasure, knowing that this 
is the proper age of my life to do it; and 
out of my observation that most men that 
do thrive in the world do forget to take 
pleasure during the time that they are 
getting their estate, but reserve that till 


they have got one, then it is too late for | 


them to enjoy it.” But though more cal- 
culating he is less selfish as he gets older. 
The especial virtue of middle life — hos- 

itality, redeems his indulgences from 

eing mere personal gratification. In- 
stead of feasting at other people’s ex- 
pense he entertains at his own. He de- 


scribes an entertainment to his friends, | 


beginning with dinner at noon, dancing 
jigs and country dances till two o’clock 
in the morning, finally lodging all his 
guests for the night, “and so broke up 
with extraordinary pleasure, as being one 
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of the days and nights of my life spent 
with the greatest content, and that which I 
can but hope to repeat again a few times in 
my whole life.” And a day or two after, 
counting up the cost, “This day my 
wife made it appear to me that my late 
entertainment this week cost me above 
£12, an expense which I am almost 
ashamed of; though it is but once ina 
great while, and is the end for which, in 
the most part, we live, to have sucha 
merry day once or twice in a man’s life.” 

Worldliness is assumed to be the one 
vice needing time for its development. 
Youth, conventionally speaking, is gen- 
erous ; middle age calculating and world- 
ly. How often experience antedates the 
exhibition of this quality, each observer of 
life must determine for himself. Some 
whose business has been the study and 
delineation of human nature, affirm with 
confidence that selfishness shows itself 
equally betimes with the darker plague- 
spots of humanity. Lord Lytton has lately 
set men speculating on the age of mur- 
derers. Murderers, he says, are generally 
young men, and for the reason that it 
belongs to youth to begin the habit of 
miscalculating its own power in relation 
to the society in which you live. We 
learn from the newspapers that the fel- 
lows who murder their sweethearts are 
from two to six-and-twenty ; and persons 
who murder from other motives than love, 
that is, from revenge, avarice, or ambi- 
tion, are generally about twenty-eight. 
Twenty-eight is the usual close of the 
active season for getting rid of one’s fel- 
low-creatures. No man, he tell us, ever- 
commits “ a first crime of a violent nature, 
such as murder, after thirty.” It is some- 
thing for the middle-aged man to feel 
himself out of the range of the more vio- 
lent excesses ; but in fact as men mostly 
feel young long after they cease to be so, 
the immunity is not realized. 

We say that most men feel younger 
than they are, and this is perhaps be- 
cause most men have not fulfilled in any 
degree their vague expectations for them- 
selves, because they have as yet no sense 
of performance. Their shyness and reserve 
| keep up a feeling of youth, while the 
faculty of effective, vehement expres- 
sion, of compelling notice, or a hearing, 
makes people feel old. We have already 
said that premature distinction, any cir- 
|cumstances disorganizing life’s machin- 
|ery, arush into publicity from whatever 
'cause, separates from childhood, and in- 
duces asense of youth long left behind. 
The author, whose first book, written in 
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youthful enthusiasm, succeeds, but whose 
mind “bears but one skimming,” feels 
old. So long as people have, or believe 
they have, the best part of themselves 
still unrevealed, some choice faculty hid- 
den from daylight, they feel young. The 
poet Cowper, victim as he was of low 
spirits, and an inner life of brooding de- 
spondency, yet betrays no premature 
sense of age; if he notes his grey hairs, 
it is to say the difference is more out- 
side than in. Writing at the age of fifty- 
five, he says to Lady Hesketh, “I have, 
what perhaps you little suspect me of, in 
my nature an infinite share of ambition, 
but with it, I have at the same time, as 
you well know, an equal share of diffi- 
dence. To this combination of opposite 
qualities it has been owing, that till lately 
I stole through life without undertaking 
anything, yet always wishing to distin- 
uish myself.” The works that made his 
ame were composed in the ten years 
from fifty to sixty; his industry during 
this period, the exceeding quiet of his 
life, the simplicity of his tastes, and the 
constancy of his affections held him all 
this time aloof as it were from the course 
of time. It is an effort for him to realize 
it. “It costs me not much difficulty,” he 
writes to the same lady, whom he had 
not seen for years, “to suppose that my 
friends, who were already old when I saw 
them last, are old still, but it costs me a 
good deal sometimes to think of those 
who were at that time young as being 
older than they were. I know not what 
impression Time may have made upon 
your person, for while his claws (as our 
grannams called them) strike deep fur- 
rows in some faces, he seems to sheathe 
them with much tenderness, as if fear- 
ful of doing injury, to others ; but though 


an enemy to the person, he is a friend to: 


the mind, and you have found him so.” 
To Cowper, his lady friends were always 
young and always attractive. We do not 
wonder at their tender devotion to him. 
Again, a full fruitful mind can never feel 
the saddening sense of ageing and slip- 
ping out of the race, because the finer 
temper is never satisfied with the work 
done, and hopes to do better —to be dai- 
ly self-surpassed. So Dryden, felicitat- 
ing the young poet, reserves one excel- 
lence as unattainable, short of mellow 
maturity : 

What could advancing age have given more? 
It might (what Nature never gives the young) ; 
Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue 
But satire needs not these, and wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. 
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Everybody desires to live long, but no- 
body wants to be old, says Swift. In 
one sense this is not an unreasonable 
wish, for age simply counted by years is 
a very arbitrary mode of reckoning. If it 
could be foreseen how long the bodily 
and mental constitution would maintain 
their vigour, then the period of age set- 
ting in might be calculated with some ac- 
curacy. As it is, many men of fifty are 
older than others a score years their sen- 
ior. Decrepitude and deadened faculties 
are old age whenever they come. We of 
necessity use the term whether speaking 
of decay, or length of days; but people 
may be excused from appropriating the 
epithet old to themselves when the spring 
of life stilllasts in them. All vigorous 
septuagenarians resent the civilities of 
forward politeness, officious in its offer of 
assistance. Even those reverential marks 
of deference which have got the Spartan 
youth so much credit with posterity, 
would certainly not suit the taste of our 
more advanced civilization. The astute 
man of the world, however many years 
he counts, prefers to meet men as equals 
while he meets them at all. It is only 
when a,certain point is reached and re- 
tirement is courted, when age is alike 
felt and acknowledged a distinction by 
the bearer of a weight of years, and those 
who admire how worthily and reverently 
they are borne that open demonstrations 
of respect are appropriate. While M. 
Thiers governed France, to obtrude his 
age upon him by any paraded act of rever- 
ence, would have been an impertinence. So 
long indeed as he takes an active part in 
public affairs it must still be such; but it 
was a graceful mark of respect when Lord 
St. Leonards came into court, at Kingston 


; the other day, for all the bar to rise, and 


by standing show their reverence for the 
venerable peer, the “Nestor of the pro- 
fession.” 

No house, said Sidney Smith, is well 
fitted up in the country without people of 
all ages in it. There must be an old man 
or woman to fet, he says: to reshect, we 
add ; for a child’s first impressions of old 
age, such as influence the sentiment of 
a life, are caught from the tone around it. 
John Kemble’s widow used to tell how 
her husband on a visit to some great 
house had the ill luck to throw down and 
break some little Lady Mary’s favorite 
doll. The child stood in speechless in- 
dignation till her anger found vent in an 
epithet, the most disparaging she knew, 
“You are an v/d man.” In a simpler 
household, where age was held in vener- 
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ation, a child of some three or four years berland beggar’s exercise — he who ful- 
old was reading in Genesis to an ancient fils the test of real old age, that to. the 
lady. “ Are you as old as Methuselah?” current memory he always seemed old — 





he asked, in all innocence, looking up 
into the kindly wrinkled face. The old 
lady, tickled by the question, repeated 
it a year after in the presence of the 
boy’s younger brother, who seeing peo- 
ple laugh felt an apology incumbent upon 
him. “I daresay,” said he, “he only 
said it out of compliment.” 

The question of age to ordinary men 
does not become a personal one so long 
as the majority of the people he meets, 
either in domestic life, society, or the 
street are his seniors. A man of sixty 
living exclusively with people of seventy 
or eighty would always feel young. We 
see this where an elderly daughter has 
the charge of parents, who engross her 
thoughts ; until they die she scarcely re- 
alizes her own standing; it adds perhaps 
a gloom to her life to find herself sud- 
denly in another class—a_ generation 
older, a subject for that “powerful dis- 
temper old age,” as Montaigne calls it. 

It is one of the proper functions of 
Old Age to set off human life at its best, 
to reconcile men to its troublous course. 
If no man can be called happy till his 
death, they who are nearest the final goal 
and still cheerful and contented best de- 
serve the epithet. Their serenity illu- 
minates the whole backward path. The 
griefs, cares, and perplexities of life lose 
some of their bitterness when we see the 
bitterness outlived. There are pleasures 
which years cannot extinguish. As the 
active business of life recedes from the 
failing hand we see these pleasures as- 
sume a larger and more satisfying aspect. 
The beneficent habit of industry, the 
activity which leads up to and accompa- 
nies most extreme old age, finds new 
work for itself, and often assumes a poet- 
ical form. A man of ninety-two, whose 
life had been passed in an incredible 
round of toil of mind and body, when la- 
bour was no longer possible, made it a 
business to survey the stars every night. 
His tottering steps’ last office was duly 
to lead him to the open air, where he 
could “‘examine the heavens ;” his last 
words, “ How clear the moon shines to- 
night.” One great lesson of old age to 
us all is, that if we would live long and 
keep our powers, we must use them. All 
noted examples of old age are associated 
with exercise of some kind, either of 
body or of brain, and as being noted 
chiefly of brain. Indolence seems neve1 
to live long. To be sure, the old Cum- 


Him from my childhood have I known, and 
then 
He was so old, he seems not older now, 


'does not constitute him an example of 
| sustained mental effort, “but he travels 
'on,” and has travelled as long as the 
| poet can remember him; and it was this 
'ceaseless course which kept him alive. 
|Old Elspeth in the “ Antiquary” is an 
|unprofitable instance of brain work, but 
what an image of ceaseless busy mem- 
ory she presents, of a mind for ever in 
pursuit. All experience and observation 
present examples to the point. Looking 
upon the leaders in political life, it some- 
times seems that mankind has gained 
ten years of working power since the 
Psalmist.numbered the days of our age. 
And what work is harder! What taxes the 
powers with stronger tension! It is not 
this taxing of the faculties which tries 
men: where the power exists it demands 
exercise, and frets the system if left un- 
employed. What does wear out the 
brain and shortens life is harass, which 
torments the mind much more through 
our private interests and affections than 
through great public responsibilities. 
We doubt if a distressed life is ever a 
very long one. Either the lot is free 
from such conflicts, or the temperament 
is too calm and equable to be violently 
tossed by them. 

As the average age of woman exceeds 
that of man, our examples of clever dis- 
tinguished old ladies would probably out- 
number our list of lawyers and states- 
men, though the eyes of all the world 
are not upon them in the same way. 
What a bevy of witty, learned, charming 
old ladies depart this scene together at 
the close of Miss Berry’s Memoirs. She 
in her ninetieth year, her sister Agnes a 
year younger, Joanna Baillie eighty-nine, 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay, a contemporary 
of the set, all maintaining their powers 
to the last; their interests, letters, and 
conversation, constituting them cher- 
ished members of a brilliant society. 

Mary Somerville is a still later and 
more signal example of the life-sustain- 
ing power of brain work. An acquaint- 
ance has recorded his impressions of 
her on her ninetieth birthday,* when he 
visited her at Naples in 1870; “In the 
spacious drawing-room of a great palazzo 








* People’s Magazine, February 1873° 
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he found her with two ladies; herself 
sitting watchful and dignified in a low 
arm-chair. Her ninety years had with- 
ered her frame and impaired her hearing, 
but her interest in current events was 
still keen. “She had foreseen the war 
fifty years before at the Restoration.” 
She was military and commiserating, 
critic and woman by turns. You had 
but to close your eyes and to fancy a 
clever modern Englishwoman talking ; 
the words and thoughts were as fresh 
and current as those of the clever young 
wife of a clever young Member of Parlia- 
ment. But of course she was most inter- 
esting when she came to talk of her- 
self. 


“T do not apologize for talking of myself,” 


she said, “for it is always good for the young’ 


to hear that old age is not so terrible as they 
fear. My life is a very placid one. I have my 
coffee early ; from eight to twelve I write or 
read in bed ; then I rise and paint in my studio 
for an hour —that is all I can manage now! 
The afternoon is my time of rest, then comes 
dinner time, and after that I sit here and am 
glad to see any kind friends who may like to 
visit me.” Then she would explain what was 
the reading and writing she was engaged upon. 
She was correcting and adding to the first 
edition of “Molecular and Microscopic Sci- 
ence,’ — “only putting it in order for my 
daughter to publish when a second edition is 
called for after my death. Oh, they are quite 
competent to do it,” she would say with a 
smile ; “I took care they should be much bet- 
ter educated than I was. And I am reading a 
good deal now—reading Herodotus. I too 
him down from my shelves the other day—it 
was the first time I had tried to read Greek for 
fifty years —to see if I had forgotten the char- 
acter. To my delight I found I could read and 
understand him quite easily. What a charm- 
ing writer Herodotus is!” All this was with- 
out the slightest pedantry —the utterance of a 
perfectly natural, simple mind, that dwelt upon 
subjects which interested it when they saw 
that they interested its neighbour. 


We have dwelt upon the bright side of 
the picture—not often seen, perhaps, 
but, where temper, intellect, and health 
combine, to be found within each read- 
er’s experience. Rarely among the poor 
does extreme old age descend with so 
indulgent an aspect. The very old can 
scarcely be other than objects of unmin- 
gled pity when the material necessities 
of life need labour for their. supply. 
The loss of authority, the dread of de- 
pendence, the spectre of the workhouse ! 
natural cheerfulness is not strong 
enough to encounter these terrors un- 
aided by numbed faculties on the one 
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hand, or deep religious faith on the other. 
Acting upon a proud nature, accustomed 
to domineer in the days of its strength, 
and, in fact, intellectually superior, they 
sometimes produce very tragical effects. 
Old age and helplessness, in such a case, 
will harden into misanthropy, and delib- 
erately die of want and starvation rather 
than accept prolonged life on intolerable 
terms. Swift says that dignity, high sta- 
tion, or great riches are in some sort ne- 
cessary to old men, in order to keep the 
younger at a distance, who are otherwise 
apt to insult them on the score of age. 
Certainly independence is desirable in a 
very particular sense ; but the happiest 
old age seems to be found where compe- 
tence is enjoyed apart from rank and 
state. And whata deep pathos attends the 
death of the very old —what a link with 
the past is snapped — how much knowl- 
edge is irrecoverably lost to the world ! 
To lament over human life as a fail- 
ure, to sum up its transient pleasures, 
sorrows, losses, as the whole that is 
worth dwelling upon, is so general a tone 
that it seems taking a low line to give 
weight to compensations ; but surely the 
blessings of Providence which spread 
over the whole of existence are designed 
to dignify ~— part. Youth has many 
friends and all the world for admirers, 
and responds so well to ideal treatment 
that the artist may well lavish his fairest 
colours upon it. But if a man will ap- 
peal to his own experience, and ask him- 


k| self from whom he has derived the great- 


est benefits, we believe that he will find 
that he owes his snuggest comforts, his 
most genial companionship, his highest 
converse, his warmest sympathy, to that 
age which is set down as hard and world- 
ly because it is necessarily busy with the 
world’s material things, but which in 
fact is naturally more accessible than 
youth from the. knowledge that the more 
passionate and exciting passages of life 
are over, and that a stage of life is 
reached in which its romance and many 
of its most lively interests can only be 
tasted through sympathies. 

We let our years slip through our fin- 
gers like water. Of young and old alike 
this is too often true. It is no part of 
our aim to intrude on the preacher’s of- 
fice ; we have confined ourselves to the 
social aspect of the question —age as 
viewed by a man’s self and those about 
him. There are deep and solemn 
thoughts peculiar to every stage. Surely 
the way to let no period slip by us un- 
heeded is to study the duties and privi- 
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leges of each with an impartial judgment 
and a thankful heart. 


From Temple Bar. 
THINGS. 


ONCE upon a time, whilst visiting a 
Sunday-school in the country, I was a 
witness of the following painful incident. 
A lady of gaunt presence and aggressive 
mien had just laid down the law toa class 
of small girls that created matter was di- 
vided into two great classes — people and 
things ; “and now,” said the teacher, re- 
versing the finger with which she had 
thrust this precept down the open mouths 
before her towards her own fair bosom, 
“and now, Sarah Clarke, what am I?” 
‘A spiteful old ¢#zzg,” was the reply. 

I was shocked! I was more shocked 
still when the weeping culprit confessed 
that this description of her teacher was 
founded upon an expression let fall by 
Miss Rose, and which she (the guilty one) 
had overheard. Now “ Miss Rose” was 
the Vicar’s eldest daughter, and it was 
part of the /exr non scripta of the village 
that everything Miss Rose said or did 
was right. So the little damsel had not 
answered without authority; and who 
can say but that, after all, she might have 
been justified? I only know that the up- 
shot of the incident was, that a certain 
young gentleman, about whom, as it ap- 
peared, the gaunt instructress of youth 
had been talking, had an interview with 
the Vicar next morning, and that a mar- 
riage (to which that lady was not invited) 
was the consequence. 

This little tale is told to illustrate the 
danger of definitions. I.write of THINGs. 
What things? I decline to define them. 
I am conscious that were I to try and do 
so, 1 should be tripped up on every page. 
Why do I not qualify my subject then, 
and write “Some Things,” or Things in 
this connection or that connection, at the 
head of my paper? Because my “ things ” 
are, emphatically, ¢iéngs—no more or 
less. We speak of them, we hear of them 
as things; and ¢hings, pure and simple, 
they shall be. 

“Do wit ¢wvo moments, whilst I put 
on my things,” says some enchantress 
who will accept your escort (say, to Ken- 
sington Gardens). You wait three quar- 
ters of an hour, and are rewarded bya 
vision of sweetness and light. She has 
put on her ¢hings. What things? Pal- 
pably a dress, bonnet, boots and gloves ; 
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but impalpably a score of things that you 
cannot buy in shops, which go to make 
up the fascinating picture. But you can- 
not even tell me on the morrow what 
things, bought in shops, she put off or 
put on. Of course I allude only to those 
outward things which a bachelor may wot 
of and name. You can only say “she 
changed her things.” 

I accompany you to your chambers 
where you live. I open the drawer of 
your dressing-table, and I say, “ Holloa ! 
old man, what’s all this?” You reply, 
“ Oh, only a lot of things.” You answer 
correctly. “ Zhings” is the word—the 
oply word. Had you said, “ My dearest 
friend, in that drawer have been accumu- 
lated the following articles, to wit: two 
white ties (spoilt in the tying); one col- 
oured idem (out of fashion); one box of 
pills (partly consumed); one brace end, 
three letters, eleven pieces of decayed 
vegetable matter supposed to have once 
been flowers, two play bills, one right- 
hand white kid glove (five and three- 
quarters), one amber mouthpiece, one 
pipe it won’t fit, one (half) return railway 
ticket, four odd studs, one idem sleeve 
link, one blue satin bow (faded), five loz- 
enges (melted and sticking), two dinner 
bills (Richmond), one idem (Greenwich), 
a pack (ten short) of playing cards, one 
soda-water cork, four tickets of admission 
to the benefit of Miss Lottie Rosepink at 
the Royal Breakdown Theatre, nineteen 
pair of soiled gloves (my own), and the 
head of a broken walking-stick,” — you 
would only have wasted time and breath. 
By your sensible expression, “a lot of 
things,” I understand you perfectly. 
Many of those articles had their history 
—possibly their charm; but this had 
gone out of your mind before they went 
into that drawer. It is one of the charac- 
teristics of ¢hings, that you cannot de- 
stroy them. That little white kid glove, 
for example. Time was when you car- 
ried it home under your waistcoat, and 
mumbled it idiotically. I daresay you 
cannot now remember to whom it be- 
longed. You had not the heart to burn 
it in the fire ; and so like those wretches 
who, lacking the bad courage to com- 
mit murder, abandon their offspring to 
chance, you fling the once prized covering 
of a too trusting hand into that drawer, 
with the other—/¢/ings. Is the soda- 
water cork, or the blue satin bow — was 
head-ache or heart-ache —the result of 
that Richmond dinner for four, which cost 
£7 8s. 9a.? Why did you not use that oth- 
er half of your return ticket to Brighton? 
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What about those pills and lozenges ? 
Have you forgotten that time when your 
pillow was a hot clinker, and the sheets 
of your bed made of broken glass — when 
the pattern on the paper wove itself into 
figures like those in a kaleidoscope, which 
danced and whirled at you, even when 
ou had shut your eyes? The fellows of 
those little grey lumps mouldering in that 
box, saved your life —they are of no use 
now. Where is Miss Rosepink? Is the 
“vegetable matter ”’ connected in any 
way with that lady? No; but if I re- 
member aright what passed one morning 
in Bow Street, the broken stick is. Bah! 
the game was not worth the candle 
How utterly the romance must have gone 
out of everything else in this drawer when 
you mix it with reminiscences of her ? 
Well, well, we have changed all this. 
Vous vous étes rangé, mon ami. Master 
Bob is at school, and the baby in knicker- 
bockers. Your hairdresser informs you 
that your flowing locks are getting a little 
thin on the top, and your tailor remarks 
that he must give you another two inches 
in the waistband. No more little dinners 
at the Star and Garter; no more benefits 
at the Royal Breakdown. After dinner 
you subside into your easy chair, from 
which fortalice it is difficult to dislodge 
you, when Madame, who does not join in 
your recently found ideas respecting 
evening parties, sends down word that it 
is time for you to dress. She started in 
the race long after you, my friend, and 
has not gone the pace you have. You 
have prospered, and outgrown your house. 
Miss Mary is of an age to require the 
services of a governess, and Madame 
yearns after that more spacious and 
westerly mansion to which your circum- 
stances entitle her. The fearful ordeal 
of house-hunting is passed, and the move 
isimminent. Now you find a lot of things 
of a new class about which you are per- 
plexed. Baby’s perambulator (which has 
been the state conveyance of three tyrants 
of that dignity) for example, what is to be 
done with that? You suggest that possi- 
bly it may be required again, and get 
your ears boxed (not severely) for your 
pains. Madame remembers how proudly 
she followed it in the first days of her 
completed matronhood, and, all faded and 
rusty as it is, has a weakness for the 
ramshackle affair. She would willingly 


= it away to some poor woman, for 
aby’s sake; but send it to the broker, 
abandon it in the back yard? Never! No 
poor woman appears to claim it for baby’s 
sake, so it must go with the other house- 
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hold goods. You scoff at Madame’s preju- 
dices on this score, and when asked what 
is to be done with that old furniture you 
brought from your bachelor chamber, you 
begin to understand her. It is too old to 
be ornamental, and not old enough to be 
curious. It is big and heavy, and ugly to 
boot. It will cost more to move than it 
is worth, and there is no use for it. It is 
discussed, and rightly, as those ¢hings. 
Well, you won’t have them sold, and 
there’s an end of it! If there were some 
good sort of young fellow now, you say, 
Just setting up in chambers, you would 
give them to him; but there is not, that 
you know of. Here again is the great 
characteristic of THINGS—you cannot 
get rid of them. You cannot leave 
them in distant streets as you can 
an unloved dog or cat. You must not 
make a bonfire of them in the street. If 
you leave them behind in the old house 
you get, sooner or later, a polite note 
begging you to “have those things re- 
moved.” Where? Echo makes the usual 
idiotic response. Will no benevolent 
person found a refuge for ¢i7ngs — where 
that coat you wore on the happiest day 
of your life, but which now breeds moths 
and infests your newer clothing, may re- 
pose in honour and camphorized ; where 
baby’s perambulator may be enshrined, 
and that old arm chair in which you built 
that Castle of Spain, which is realized in 
Eaton Square, may rest on its three legs 
and be happy? 

No one knows how many useless, 
precious, undisposable Zhings he has 
until he moves. This writer has kept 
house, and broken up housekeeping in 
four quarters of this globe, and claims to 
be an author:ty upon ¢Azzgs. The scores 
of pamphlets and magazines which you 
might bind ; the bundles of papers which 

ou might want; the scores of miscel- 
aneous articles which might come in for 
something, some day! There are some 
for which you have no use, and no 
respect, but of which you cannot get rid. 
Old toothbrushes are in this category. 
They stick like a bad character. They 
turn up again months after you have 
fondly counted upon their extinction. 
In a fit of ungovernable phrenzy I once 
hurled a remnant of this class out of win- 
dow into the street, heedless of the safety 
of innocent passers-by, or the powers of 
Policeman X. Jt was brought back, and 
the villain who restored it wanted “ sum- 
mut to drink” for his trouble ! 

The dark day that comes on every house 
is rich in the discovery of ¢hings., Some 
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box, or bureau, or desk, which the dear 
hand will open no more, contains them. 
There they are. To you has been con- 
fided the trust to dispose of them, and 
you must go through with it. Z/éngs are 
there belonging to a past generation, 
which show the difficulty of your task. 
f7e had not had the heart to destroy them, 
when he stood as you stand now. They 
are strange to you — put them aside and 
examine the rest. Whatis this bundle 
tied with what was once a scariet riband, 
and marked “to be laid on my heart”? 
It contains your mother’s love letters, and 
she has “ gone before.” Here is a broken 
toy, marked “ poor Charles ” — the brother 
you never saw. Here is that wonderful 
effusion, about which you (a poet of thir- 
teen) got so teased. Well, e was proud 
of it. Your famous treatise in the “ Quar- 
terly,” is not there, but this doggerel, 
and your school-boy correspondence, are 
stored amongst the ¢hings, with notes, 
and marks, and signs of loving interest. 
You recalled in these moments many an 
act of folly that may have given pain ; 
many an omission to do what might have 
given pleasure, and there are spots upon 
the ¢izngs which were not there before. 

Hitherto I have dealt with people who 
accumulated ¢iings, if not exactly against 
their will, at any rate, without premedita- 
tion. What is gathered and stored with 
malice prepense, are not “things ” in that 
sense ofthe word, which is, I hope, familiar 
by this time, with the reader. Therefore, 
I have nothing to say about monomaniacs 
who collect postage-stamps and mono- 
grams ; about gentlemen who affect pri- 
vate museums, and sometimes think more 
of their mahogany cases and cabinets, 
and of the neatly-written tickets which 
mark the objects within, than of those 
objects themselves ; or of ladies of the 
Toodles’ species, who infest auctions, 
and buy anything that goes cheap. I 
pass these by with a wave of the pen, and 
come to DAN. 

Dan is not the opposite to Bathsheba, 
but a man—a short stumpy man, with a 
square head and a stolid expression of 
countenance, which might lead the un- 
wary to think hima stupid. Any specu- 
lator who invested in Dan as a stupid 
would make a bad transaction. Dan is 
Jack (and master) of all trades, anda 
“songs: ag to boot. “Is”! I first knew 
him when I was a boy—no matter how 
many years ago— He was factotum to 
the father of a schoolféllow whom I “knew 
at home,” and Dan was no ‘chicken then. 
He may have gone to the land of the 








At any rate, as I write of the 
past I had better substitute “was” for 
“a.” 

As a collector and adaptor of ¢hings I 


hereafter. 


never knew Dan’s equal. His “shop,” 
as he called it, a den he built for himself, 
leading out of the harness-room, was a 
sight tosee. Take a carpenter’s, a chem- 
ist’s, a blacksmith’s, a cobbler’s, and a 
marine-store dealer’s shop. Mix well 
together ; shuffle and cut ; throw ina few 
books, garnish with diagrams in chalk, 
and plates out of the ///ustrated London 
News, and you may faintly realize Dan’s 
surroundings. His speciality was mak- 
ing things out of something else, and 
always having that something else handy 
in his store. The heaps of apparent 
rubbish he kept and added to day by day 
were appalling! The wildest conjecture 
could not anticipate an use for one article 
out of a hundred; but the time would 
surely come when something would get 
out of order, or be broken, or lost, or 
what not; and then Dan would scratch 
his square head, look intensely stupid for 
a minute or two, and then march straight 
for his “shop,” saying that he thought he 
he had “summut as ’ud do;” and “do” 
it did. 

A little stream ran at the bottom of 
the garden. Out of the sherry cask Dan 
made a water-wheel; with an old gun 
and some straightened horse-shoes he 
made a pump which it worked. He 
pieced together a lot of old lead piping, 
and not only sent water up into the house, 
but made a fountain on the lawn! He 
constructed a sun-dial out of a broken 
pillar and an old copper stew-pan. He 
mended the church clock with Heaven 
knows what heterodox material. The 
harness never wore out. The gig was 
always spick and span. His employer 
did not know what a carpenter’s bill was. 
The cows, the pigs, and the poultry 
throve and multipled. He was the “vet” 
of three parishes, which accounts for the 
rows of bottles and the unholy apparatus 
which, with a stuffed owl and sundry 
dried skins of vermin, gave a cabalistic 
character to his den. 

His den was Dan’s pride. His confi- 
dence in its resources was unlimited. 
He scorned new materials. In his spare 
time he would straighten out old nails, 
re-turn old screws —“ get things handy,” 
as he said—smoking his pipe gravely 
the while, and coming out now and then 
with those observations which entitled 
him to consideration as a philosopher, 
but are out of place here. 
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I fear that the race of handy men, like! or simpl 


Dan, is well nigh extinct. He was “odd 
boy” about the place when my friend’s 
father married. He had been in that 
service twenty-five years when I first met 
him. The idea of going away to “ better 
himself” was, I believe, the only one that 
did not enter Dan’s angular cranium. 
He was not perfect. I regret to say that 
once in a while he got exceedingly drunk. 
His master was rather a quick-tempered 
man, and time after time discharged him 
on the spot — but he never went. 

Where are you now, oh, ambidexterous 
Dan? Is that honest clever right hand 
of yours with the dust, or is it still busy 
amongst your ¢Aings? Ah, no! How 
time flies! Twelve years ago I met the 
“little Milly” of the days | write of, a 
grown-up young lady. The three gallant 
soldier boys, her brothers, are all gone. 
Has the grim Reaper spared you, Dan? 
Anyhow you are too old to work, and the 
amazing problem — what has become of 
your things—is too maddening to be 
entertained. 

A. DE F. 





From The Portfolio. 
THE GREEK FACE BEFORE PHIDIAS. 


WE are too apt to think of the Greeks 
as if during the whole period from Homer 
to Polybius, not to say from Homer to 
Agathias, the full spirit of the manifold 
works that they have bequeathed to us 
had been poured out upon every genera- 
tion. We never try to think what the 
life of the contemporaries of Alczus or 
Theognis was like upon the whole. We 
only use Alceus and Theognis as data 
for determining the constituents of what 
we call “the Greek spirit,” which was 
the spirit of no Greek generation, of no 
Greek city, not even of the Athens of 
Pericles, but rather the glorified ghost of 
all. 

One of the minor results of this as- 
sumption, which we all make more or 
less unconsciously, is that we suppose, 
or think and speak as if we supposed, 
that the Greeks in general were like the 
Elgin Marbles. We know, of course, 


from the personalities of Plato’s Dia- 
logues, and from the more or less authen- 
tic portraits of the celebrated Greeks of 
the historical age, that this type was not 
permanent; for whether we suppose that 
the archetypes of the busts which had 
come down to us were genuine portraits, 





reproductions of the normal 
face of the artist’s contemporaries, indi- 
vidualized in some measure by the more 
or less successful introduction of tradi- 
tional traits, it is equally clear that the 
type they represent is not the type of the 
Elgin Marbles. And the Greek face, as 
it exists now, is like the type of the his- 
torical busts and is not like the type 
of the Elgin Marbles, though some trav- 
ellers protess to have found the latter 
still general round Misitra. If what we 
may call the Phidian type ceased to be 
general from, let us say, 450 B.c. onwards, 
we may ask, Was it ever general before ? 
Perhaps this is not improbable ; the lim- 
its of individual variation are much wider 
among a civilized race such as the Greeks 
had then become, than among a ruder 
race, where individuals differ only in the 
degree of perfection with which they 
conform to a common type. This sug- 
gests the further questions, Whether 
there was a general type which preceded 
the Phidian, and if so, whether we have 
any means for determining what it was? 
Twenty years ago Mr. Scharf, in the 
account of Greek art which he prefixed 
to the third edition of “ Wordsworth’s 
Greece,” remarked that a cat-like ar- 
rangement of the eyes was one of the 
common characteristics of all archaic 
Greek art, and the astounding sarcopha- 
gus from the Castellani Collection gives 
a new interest to such inquiries. At 
first sight it seems a very startling hy- 
pothesis that the Greeks could ever have 
been like that strange couple, with their 
short great toes, and hollow chests, and 
retreating foreheads, with the whole face 
converging to the mouth: it is startlin 
to think that there have ever been suc 
men at all, and that if they ever lived 
they must have lived little, if any more, 
than twenty-five centuries ago. If we 
are to assume that the rate at which it is 
possible for the prevailing type of face to 
change is absolutely fixed, we shall put 
the Castellani sarcophagus out of court 
altogether ; we shall say it is impossible 
that the artist can have been represent- 
ing what he saw: either he was incompe- 
tent or he was not serious. But it is cer- 
tain that the rate is anything but fixed: 
the contrast between the first sitter of 
Kneller and the last sitter of Reynolds is 
decidedly less than the contrast between 
the first sitter of Lawrence and the last 
sitter of Millais; and both are dwarfed 
by the contrast between the first sitter of 
Lawrence and the last sitter of Reynolds ; 
and this again by the contrast between 
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the sitters of Vandyke and the sitters of head and the nose, and Assyrian art for 
Kneller. And if we go back a century the fact that the Assyrian eyebrows met 
from Vandyke to Holbein, we find a still there across a permanent wrinkle, why 
greater divergence of type between the ‘should we distrust both when they agree 
two extremes; while the well-marked |that the eyes pointed more or less up- 
Elizabethan type which comes between is | ward towards the back of the head? 
sharply distinguished from both. And/_ Further presumptions of the same or- 
this is what we really ought to expect; |der might be accumulated almost without 
the rate of change among men’s habits | limit, but perhaps these are enough to 
and institutions is liable to the most sur- | justify us in returning to the Castellani 
prising variations, and these, like their | sarcophagus seriously, and exami.ing it 
cast of countenance, are really the ex-|without prejudice. Two things strike 
pression of their thoughts, and feelings, | us at once, and dispose us in its favour : 
and wishes. We know that between 550/0ne is, that though the work be very 
and 450 B.c. the Greeks went through |feeble and ignorant, it has a look of 
the most complete and thorough mental | painstaking veracity about it— if it were 
transformation on record, and we ought | not so startling we should call it lifelike ; 
not to be startled by evidence which|the other is more important. In the 
points to corresponding physical modifi- | Homeric poems we discern a strong and 
cations of an unusually rapid kind. unmistakable sense of human beauty, 
Still it may be objected that the cat-jan evident delight in the contrast be- 
like arrangement of the eyes is too gen-| tween smooth cheeks, and glossy tresses, 
eral a characteristic of early art to be|and bright rolling eyes. Now these are 
significant in any single instance. It|just the elements of beauty which are 
would require very full technical knowl- | present in the Castellani sarcophagus, for 
edge to dispose exhaustively of what this | the wide orbits imply a great play of the 
objection implies, and to pronounce with | eyeball within them. 
certainty how far, if at all, the mere in-} And what do the retreating brow and 
experience of the hand and the eye would |the upward slope of the orbits imply? 
tend to force a type upon artists which |They imply simply this, that the move- 
there was nothing in their models to!ments of the jaw are the most important 
suggest. In default of such knowledge |movements of the face; that instead of 
it may be observed, that if inexperience | being fixed at an angle to the cheek-bone, 
were the only cause, we should expect, | the upper jaw moves freely in a line with 
ceteris paribus, to find this arrangement |it; or rather, that the motion of the 
most marked in the earliest and rudest | whole head, often if not generally a down- 
work. Now there is medizval work | ward motion, adapted to large masses of 
without the peculiarity which is much | food in comparatively fixed positions, has 
ruder than Oriental work with the pecu-|not yet been superseded by the motion 
liarity: and there is typical medizval|of the lower jaw, adapted to small and 
work, like the Chessmen from the He-|manageable morsels presented in varia- 
brides in the British Museum, in which | ble positions by the hand; or, to put the 
it would be paradoxical to trace any|same thing in another form, the position 
strong Romanic influence. Then, too, we | of the upper jaw has not yet been modi- 
find the peculiarity much more marked | fied by the frequent upward movements 
in the bust of Thothmes III.,a king of} of the lower and by its diminished size. 
the eighteenth dynasty, than in the statue In this connexion it is significant to ob- 
of Mentu Hetp, an officer of the eleventh ; | serve that the Rakshasas, savages ideal- 
while in the two great white busts of|ized into devils, who always appear in 
Rameses II. in the centre of the Egyptian ; Hindoo legends with their jaws buried in 
Gallery at the British Museum it disap-| carcasses, are to be recognized, accord- 
pears altogether. Again it is less marked | ing to popular belief, by the upward slant 
in the Man-headed Bulls and gigantic | of their eyes when they appear in human 
statues from Nimroud than in the metope form. Now in Buddhist art—and all 
from Selinus of Athene and Perseus ;| Indian art begins among the non-Aryan 
and though it may be said that the|races which Buddha evangelized —this 
Assyrian work shows more feeling for| upward slant is always distinctly tracea- 
artistic dignity than the Greek, it can ble. 
hardly be said that it shows more artistic! It is to be observed further that the 
knowledge. Again, if we trust Egyptian ' cheek-bone might have retained the posi- 
art for the fact that the Egyptians had no tion which it had inevitably in days when 
perceptible depression between the fore- men were still coarse feeders, even after 
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this cause had ceased to operate, unless 
other causes had come in to modify it. So 
that the question comes to be partly, When 
did the Greeks come to feed themselves 
decently with their hands, and what oth- 


er causes carried the transformation up, 


to a point which neither the Egyptians 
nor the Assyrians reached? Now it is 
obvious that the movement of the eye 
would tend to modify the orbit, if the lat- 
ter be not assumed to have become abso- 
lutely rigid. Again, when the action of 
the lips in speaking and singing became 
more important than their action in swal- 
lowing, this would modify not only the 
lips themselves, but also their position in 
relation to the cheek. Still more de- 
cisive wonld be the growth of the brain, 
pushing the forehead upward and _for- 
ward,* and forcing the whole skull to 
modify itself to meet the changed centre 
of gravity in the upper part of the head. 
The Homeric Greeks were certainly 
not fine feeders ; their habitual food was 
collops of half-burnt meat, served on 
spits, whence one fears they were pulled 
off with the teeth, and barley Az//aus 
(that rarely attained the dignity of dough- 
cakes ; baking, as Mr. Davies has pointed 
out in “Hermathena,” No. 1, was un- 
known), which must have been consumed 
either by raising the bowf to the mouth, 
or by gradually gobbling up a fistfull; 
while the bread, which had become the 
staff of life in the historical period, was 
so hard that it had to be soaked in water, 
and therefore was probably eaten in small 
mouthfuls, that were raised genteelly 
between the finger and the thumb. 
Again, the Homeric Greeks used to be 
sung to at their feasts by an harper; the 
Historic Greeks sing themselves to the 
sound of a piper; and one of the chief 
advantages which they expect from a 
drinking-bout is that it will set them talk- 
ing. As we have had occasion to observe 
already, the Homeric Greeks were re- 
markable for the mobility of their eyes, 
and this explains a peculiarity of the 
vases of the transition period: although 
the permanent lines of the face still 
converge on the mouth, the eye points 
abruptly upward as often as downward ; 
obviously this would be so if the habitual 
position of the eye in the orbit was vari- 
able, while the orbit was not yet modified 
by its movement. A later stage of the 
transition we are imagining may be 
traced in the A©ginetan Marbles; there 


* The brain of the Macedonian race must have been | 
comparatively undeveloped, accordingly the retreating | 
brow reappears on the coins of Alexander’s successors. 


the modifications which would be due to 
the special development of the lips and 
eyes are already established, but some- 
thing of the old lie of the face still re- 
mains, which has completely disappeared 
in the works of the Phidian period. 

This suggests the further question, 
Was there any special cause tending to 
increase the plasticity of the organism 
that continued to work with increasing 
intensity up to the Phidian period ? There 
certainly were two: one was the acceler- 
ating intellectual movement; the other, 
perhaps even a more decisive one, was 
the, universal gymnastic training. The- 
ognis, who “flourished” 540 B.c., knows 
nothing of gymnastics as a part of educa- 
tion, though he is full of the opportunities 
aman has of forming himself at drinking- 
clubs. Pindar, less than two generations 
later, is full of athletics, as if they were 
the business of life. The fact is, the 
ascendancy of Sparta brought all Greece 
to the festivals held under Spartan pro- 
tection at Delphi and Olympia, and then 
set all Greece training for them; and the 
enthusiasm thus created survived the 
undivided Spartan ascendancy for more 
than a generation, with the most fruitful 
consequences. 

To resume. Unless on anatomical 
grounds it can be determined @ priori 
that the limits of possible modification 
within historical times are insignificant, 
it is far from improbable that we can still 
trace in the rude remains of archaic Greek 
Art a transformation of the Greek face 
corresponding to the transformation 
which we know took place in the Greek 


mind. 
G. A. SiImMcox. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A JATRA. 

On the north bank of the sacred Ner- 
budda, about twenty miles from the mouth, 
there is a little village called Bhadbhut, 
which, with the exception of one month 
in — eighteen years, exists in the 
quiet placid way natural to Hindu vil- 
lages. The houses are of mud; there is 
no bazar, and the only substantial build- 
ing in the place is the white temple over- 
looking the river. No one of higher au- 
thority lives here than the village patels, 
who can scarcely read or write, and the 
village accountant, who does those offices 
for them; and their only subordinates 
are a few Bhilis, who act as village watch- 
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men, and are distinguished from their 
non-official brethren only by the bows 
and arrows they carry. But as that partic- 
ular month approaches the village begins 
to grow, and by the time the new moon 
is visible it isatown. There is a bazar, 
broad and long, lined with the shops of 
grain-sellers, and cloth-sellers, and spice- 
sellers, and sweetmeat sellers, and bra- 
ziers ; there is street after street of new 
houses ; on the shore there is a perfect 
fleet of boats, each with its one short 
mast, supporting a mighty sweeping yard 
three times the length of itself, and new 
boats arriving can hardly make their way 
among the swarms of bathers. 

The explanation of the change is that 
the Jatra has begun. A year composed 
of lunar months, like that of the Hindu 
calendar, is very rickety, and continually 
wants patching ; and it is prescribed that 
when the month Bhadarava’s turn to be 
intercalated comes— which happens in 
eighteen years —then for the space of 
the second Bhadaravaa Jatra is to be 
held at Bhadbhut. Now the. most ex- 
traordinary thing about a Jatra is the ab- 
sence of anything extraordinary. That 
so many people should come so far to see 
so little, that they should be so happy in 
doing nothing, and take so much trouble 
about it is really surprising. 

The belief that there is particular vir- 
tue in bathing in the Nerbudda at this 
particular time and place partly accounts 
for the assemblage, but what have holy 
pilgrims to do with merry-go-rounds, 
which are as crowded as the temple? 
and what means the roaring trade in 
brass and copper pots? But it is neither 
religion nor traffic that brings all these 
people together; thousands come only 
tor the fun of the thing, and what the fun 
is, is the greatest puzzle to a European. 
There are the merry-go-rounds, certainly ; 
nor are they confined to youth: a full- 
grown man will mount a small green 
wooden horse, and ride as if his only ob- 
ject in life were to catch the yellow one in 
front of him: and old men who are past 
such severe equestrian conflicts will still 
take a seat in the cars that travel an in- 
ner and more sober circuit. Dancing 
and singing and story-telling go on too. 
Nautches are not to be seen, but there is 
a simple amateur dance, accompanied 
with the voice. Legs and lungs qualify 
any one to take part. Violent music, 
proceeding from a tent may induce a few 
thousands to pay a small fee to go inside 
and see two or three wooden figures mak- 
ing foolish bows. Less sensational, but 
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more artistic representations of scenes 
from holy legends, with Krishna often as 
the central figure, are also to be seen. 
But the great sight of all is to see how 
many people are doing nothing at all. 
The hum of voices goes on all night, and 
even an hour or two before dawn: in 
every quieter spot a firmament of glowing 
cigarettes shows how many are unwilling 
to waste these precious hours in sleep. 

The ordinary pilgrim’s attendance at 
the temple is very brief. The crowd pour 
in at one door and out at another imme- 
diately. To continue passing through 
and through, from the calling of the god 
in the morning till the terrible voice 
which is supposed to send him to sleep 
at sunset, is a work of merit. Near the 
temple sit the holy mendicants and ascet- 
ics, almost naked, smeared all over with 
mud, wearing their hair and beard uncut, 
and looking altogether perfectly hideous 
and perfectly self-satisfied. Some of 
them are very distinguished — as he who 
has come down from Benares, measuring 
the whole distance with his prostrate 
body ; and he who lies all day on a plank 
studded with nails points upwards ; and 
he who has held his hand up in the air 
for twenty-five years, till the finger-nails 
have grown so long that he appears to be 
holding up a bunch of snakes, and the 
muscles of the arm perfectly rigid. This 
wretched man will consent to bring his 
hand down again (he says he would have 
to soak the muscles in oil for three weeks 
in order to do so) it any one will feast for 
him three thousand Brahmans. 

Truly there is not much that is pleas- 
ing ina Jatra — childish amusements and 
miserably corrupt superstition. Still, 
Anglo-Saxons at least must admire that 
hundreds of thousands of persons are 
content to take their holiday where no 
liquor is allowed to be sold, and that 
great as are the crowds, there is no quar- 
relling, and helpless and unprotected as 
the people are, scarcely any crime. 





From The Sunday Magazine. 
CUSTOMS OF MADAGASCAR. 


THE form of government in Madagas- 
car was, and we may Say is, patriarchal. 
The unit, or simple element, is the fam- 
ily ; and just as the father is the ruler of 
his children and dependants, so in a vil- 
lage the head man, along with the elders 
or old men, exercised the duties of mag- 
istrates. The king, again, was the great 
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father of his subjects ; and to the pres- 
ent day the sovereign is addressed as the 
father and mother of the people ; and he 
in turn, reversing the compliment, speaks 
of the people as his father and mother. 
Thus when the present Queen of Mada- 
gascar was crowned, addressing the peo- 
ple, she said, “O ye under heaven here 
assembled, I have father and mother, 
having you ; therefore may you live, and 
may God bless you.” Then, referring to 
the judges and officers, and explaining 
their relation to the people, she said, “I 
have made them fathers of the people, 
and leaders to teach them wisdom.” The 
Malagasy are firm believers in the doc- 
trine of divine right. The sovereign is, 
in their eyes, in very truth God’s vicege- 
rent. Indeed, until within the past few 
years, it was customary to salute him as 
God ; or God seen by the eye. The late 
Queen Rasoahery was the first who for- 
bade these blasphemous appellations. 
The very belongings of the sovereign are 
treated with respect. It is no uncom- 
mon thing, while being carried about the 
streets, for your bearers suddenly to run 
off to some side path to be out of the 
way. On looking for the cause of this, it 
will be found that a small procession is 
passing along, consisting of a forerunner 
with a spear, who duly shouts out to the 
passengers to “Clear the way!” Be- 
hind are two or four men, it may be, car- 
rying water-pots filled with water for 
royal use, and followed again by an 
officer armed with a spear. The .sum- 
mons to get out of the way is obeyed 
by a rush to the side of the road, and the 
passers-by stand uncovered until the 
procession has passed. This is to pre- 
vent the water, or whatever else it may 
be, being bewitched. The Queen, and 
some of the higher members of the royal 
family who have principalities in distant 
parts of the country, in addition to a 
good many other feudal rights, which I 
have got no time to mention, are entitled 
to the rump of every bullock that is 
killed in the island. ‘The actual rump is 


conveyed to officers appointed to receive | 


it. This is a custom curious to all, and 
is deeply interesting to the student of 
antiquities. Why, the very name anato- 
mists give this part is suggestive. It is 
called the sacrum, or sacred part — the 
part devoted to the gods in Greece and 
Rome. 
source, we find that, in the Levitical law, 
this part was specially directed to be 
offered up to the Lord. Thus we read 


in the third chapter of Leviticus — “ And 


But tracing this up to a higher. 


if his offering for a sacrifice of peace 
offering unto the Lord be of the flock, 
male or female, he shall offer it without 
blemish. It he offer a lamb for his offer- 
ing, then shall he offer it before the Lord. 
And he shall lay his hand upon the head 
of his offering, and kill it before the tab- 
ernacle of the congregation ; and Aaron’s 
sons shall sprinkle the blood thereof round 
about upon the altar. And he shall offer 
of the sacrifice of the peace offering, an 
offering made by fire unto the Lord: the 
fat thereof, and the whole rump, it shall 
be taken off hard by the backbone; and 
the fat that covereth the inwards, and all 
the fat that is upon the inwards..... 
‘And the priest shall burn it upon the 
alter ; it is the food of the offering made 
by fire unto the Lord” (ver. 6-11). We 
_May just mention also, that the same 
part of the fowl is usually given by chil- 
‘dren or servants to their father, or supe- 
riors. When the queen goes abroad she 
is attended by above a thousand soldiers, 
and a great number of camp attendants, 
She is carried in a palanquin, as the roads 
are to bad too allow carriages to be em- 
ployed. When a carriage which had 
been presented to Radama I. was carried 
up to the capital, he seated himself in it ; 
and instead of being drawn in it by his 
faithful subjects, + Tre lifted it, wheels 
and all, and he had the satisfaction of en- 
joying a carriage drive after a fashion al- 
together novel. The palanquin is pre- 
ceded by attendants dancing, shouting, 
and singing, with music. 


From Hardwicke’s Science Gossip. 
ON THE LEGENDS OF CERTAIN PLANTS, 


SOME plants are emblematical on ac- 
count of certain events or customs; of 
these are the national emblems. The 
rose of England became especially fa- 
mous during the wars of the Roses, after 
which the red and white were united ; 
and the rose of both colours is called the 
York and Lancaster; but when these 
flowers first became badges of the two 
houses we cannot discover. The thistle 
is honoured as the emblem of Scotland, 
from the circumstance that once upon a 
time a party of Danes having approached 
the Scottish camp unperceived, by night, 
were on the point of attacking it, when 
one of the soldiers trod ona thistle, which 
‘caused him to cry out, and so aroused the 
enemy. The shamrock of Ireland was 
held by St. Patrick to teach the doctrine 
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of the Trinity, and chosen in remem- 
brance of him: it is always worn by the 
Irish on St. Patrick’s day. The leek, in 
Wales, as a national device, has not been 
satisfactorily explained, otherwise than 
as the result of its having the old Cymric 
colours, green and white. In France, 
the fleur-de-lis is so called as a corruption 
of Fleur-de-Louis, and has no connection 
with the lily, but was an iris, chosen as 
an emblem by Louis VII. when he went 
to the Crusades, and afterwards named 
after him. The olive is deemed an em- 
blem of peace ; probably because, on ac- 
count of its durability of growth, it was 
planted both in Greece and Italy to mark 
the limits of landed possessions. Very 
many plants owe their celebrity to the 
healing properties with which they are 
probably endowed, as their common 
names indicate. Of these are self-heal, 
woundwort, liverwort, lungwort, eye- 
bright, loose-strife, flea-bane, salvia, from 
salvo, to heal; potentilla, from potential, 
&c. But in many instances these prop- 
erties used to be exaggerated and dis- 
torted in such a manner that the applica- 
tion of certain plants in wounds and ill- 
ness, merely as a charm, superseded their 
being used in a way that might be bene- 
ficial; and the witches’ caldrons (like 
those mentioned in “ Macbeth,” and the 
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old British caldron of Ceridween), which 
contained decoctions of all kinds of 
plants, mystically prepared, were looked 
to as all-powerful remedies when applied 
with strange rites and_ incantations. 
Some plants have been famous on ac- 
count of their poisonous qualities, which 
in various cases have made them histori- 
cal. The hemlock (Conium maculatum) 
was formerly used in Greece as the state 
poison, for it was the custom to put pris- 
oners to death by its means, and it is be- 
lieved that Socrates, Theramenes, and 
Phocion were all condemned to drink it. 
The darnel (Lo/ium temulentum) isa large 
grass, flowering in July, which grows 
among barley and wheat, possessed of 
poisonous properties ; it is supposed to 
be the tares referred to in the parable. 
The monkshood (Aconitum napel/us) is a 
very poisonous plant, even the odour of 
its leaves and blossoms having an injuri- 
ous effect on some people ; its old name 
of wolfsbane was given to the plant, be- 
cause hunters dipped their arrows in its 
juice to make them more deadly. The 
upas-tree of Java has a great notoriety for 
the terrible effect it is supposed to have 
in causing the death of any one who lies 
under its shelter,and its milky gum is 





also used by the natives for their ar- 
rows. 





TeMPLE OF D1ANA.—The Temple of Di- 
ana, about which there has been so much con- 
tention among the learned for so many genera- 
tions, is now proved to be octastyle, that is, 
having eight columns in front. It has eighteen 
columns on the sides, and the intercolumnia- 
tions of the latter are chiefly three diameters, 
making the temple diastyle. The statement 
of Pliny, as to its having had one hundred 
columns (externally), is correct, and as many 
as twenty-seven of these might have been the 
contributions of kings. Of the position of 
the thirty-six columne celate (sculptured col- 
umns), I may obtain further proof before the 
excavations are completed. Allowing for the 
projection of the sculpture on these columns, 
which, in the fragments lately found, is as 
much as thirteen inches, the diameter of the 
columns was about 5 feet 10 inches. The 


the platform, measured at the lowermost step, 
was 233 feet 3 1-2 inches English. The evi- 
dence as to its length is not at present so con- 
clusive, and the dimension given on my plan 
| have to be corrected when the western 
and eastern extremities have been more thor- 
| oughly explored. The dimensions of the Tem- 
| ple itself from plinth to plinth, “out to out,” 
are 163 feet 9 I-2 inches by 305 feet 4 inches. 
|. The height of the platform was 9 feet 5 3-3 
inches. The interior appears to have been 
adorned with two tiers of elliptical columns, 
Ionic and Corinthian, fragments of these hav- 
_ing been found near the walls of the cella. 


Athenzum. 
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A Ket Professor of Philosophy has, ac- 








dimensions of the Temple given by Pliny, viz,, | 
220 feet by 425 feet, were evidently intended | cording to the German papers, given a ball, 
to apply to the raised platform upon which to celebrate the 2,302nd anniversary of the 
the Temple was built. The actual width of birth of Plato! Athenzum. 





